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Editorial 


The most controversial section of the Baptism Eucharist 
Ministry Faith and Order document of 1982 has proven to be 
the last, dealing with ecclesial orders and the general character 
of Christian ministry. In the lead article of this issue of SVTQ 
Fr Thomas Hopko addresses the question of ministry and its 
place in contemporary ecumenical dialogue. 

Authentic Church unity, he proposes, can only be achieved 
through a living encounter with God’s Word and Spirit within 
the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. Only in this 
context can ministry be understood and realized as a function 
of the life and worship of the Body of Christ. In contrast to 
the prevailing notion (within Orthodoxy as within Western 
Christendom) that ordained ministry derives from some ex¬ 
ternal authority which confers the power to mediate between 
God and creation as between God and the “laity,” Fr Hopko 
insists that genuine diakonia, whether ordained or not, must 
be the expression of an “inner reality,” an experience of living 
conununion with the Triune God. 

This is a timely and thought-provoking essay that de¬ 
serves study and shared reflection within the Church as a whole. 

Ecclesial as well as pastoral implications of Orthodox 
christology are the subject of the second article by Fr Paul 
Wesche. ]ffis conclusions focus on the ascetic struggle inherent 
in the life in Christ that alone enables the human person to 
attain to eternal communion with God in freedom and love. 

An earlier SVTQ article by Fr Wesche on Dionysius the 
Areopagite provoked a lively and informed response from 
Fr Alexander Golitzin. In his defense of Dionysian christolo©' 
and liturgical theology, Fr Alexander argues against the com¬ 
mon tendency to read the Areopagite as an unreconstructed 
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Neoplatonist, insisting that he faithfully represents Christian 
truth. In his “reply to the reply,” Ff Wesche continues the 
dialogue. 

Their amicable disagreement marks a welcome contribu¬ 
tion to theological reflection within the Church. We can only 
hope that such dialogue will continue as we seek to preserve 
and shape an authentic Orthodox theology within the tur¬ 
bulence and confusion of America’s present religious climate. 





Notes On Contributors 


Hieromonk Alexander (Goutzin) teaches in the Department of 
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Ministry and the Unity of the Church: 
An Eastern Orthodox View 


Thomas Hopko 


Ministry is the most divisive issue facing Christians today. 
This is not because other theological and liturgical issues are 
easier to understand and agree upon. It is rather because the 
difiSculties and divisions concerning virtually all aspects of Chris¬ 
tian faith and life remain abstract and hidden until their existen¬ 
tial and practical significance is exposed, as it inevitably is, in 
discussions about ministry. 

A consideration of the Trinitarian names of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, for example, remains abstract and academic 
until the significance of these names becomes apparent in dis¬ 
cussions about worship and ministry. Or, as another example, 
Christians may reach “extensive consensus” about baptism and 
eucharist, as we see in the WCC Faith and Order statement on 
Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, until questions are raised about 
who ministers baptism and the Lord’s supper; for what purpose, 
by what authority, in what relation to God and the body of 
believers; and with what significance for the church, the world, 
the salvation of souls, the ordering of society, and the manifest¬ 
ing of God’s kingdom.* 

Ministry is that area of church life directly and immediately 
involving persons, positions and power (and so, inevitably, 
prestige, profit, possessions and property), where abstractions 
are concretized and theories are converted into actions. It is the 
area of church life where theological doctrine takes on flesh and 

>See Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry. Faith and Order Paper No. Ill, 
WCC, Geneva, 1982. 
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blood, thus revealing what, in fact, the teaching means for every¬ 
day life. 


Difficulties, Disagreements, Divisions 

The difficulties, disagreements and divisions concerning 
Christian ministry today—and so, the entire faith and life of the 
churches—center around one basic question: What is the relation¬ 
ship between (a) the ministry of Jesus Christ, (b) the ministry of 
the church and all its members and (c) the specific ministry of 
“ordained” persons within the church? 

This fundamental question contains within it the problem 
of the relationship of the Lord’s ministry, and the ministry of 
the entire community of the faithful, and the ministry of those 
specifically ordained, to the being—and well-being—of the church 
as Christ’s body. It also includes the further questions about the 
significance of the ordained ministries of bishop, presbyter/priest 
and deacon, and of “apostolic succession”; and with these ques¬ 
tions, and vitally touching each one of them, the specific issue 
of the ministry of women. 

When one examines contemporary debates on ministry, 
not only in ecumenical settings, but within churches and “con¬ 
fessional families,” one despairs of ever arriving at clarity, not to 
speak of consensus, on the subject. The diversity of views and 
practices is overwhelming. To be convinced of this, doubters 
need only glance at the responses of the churches to Baptism, 
Eucharist, Ministry, particularly the section on ministry.® If there 
is the slightest chance that clarity, and perhaps even consensus, 
can be achieved in this contested area of church life, one thing 
appears certain: a way must be found for practicing and con¬ 
ceptualizing Christian ministry which is adequate to the actual 
life which God gives to his people in the church experienced as 
a communio in sacris, a living communion of persons with God 
and each other and the whole of creation through Christ and the 
Spirit. This can happen only if the ways of thinking and acting 

^ee M. Thurian, Ed. Churches Respond to BEM. Official responses to 
the “Baptism, Eucharist, Ministry" text. Six Volumes. Faith and Order Papers 
129 and 132 (1986), 135 and 137 (1987), 143 and 144 (1988); WCC, 
Geneva. 
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now captivating the churches, including the Orthodox, are radi¬ 
cally altered. These are the ways produced by the protestant 
revolt against medieval Latin theology and ecclesiastical practice, 
and the reaction which this revolution produced in the “cathohc” 
churches, including the Orthodox. 

If an understanding and practice of ministry will be found 
to unite Christian churches in the unity given to them by God 
(which, it must be remembered, has never been or ever will be 
a unity of all who consider themselves Christians), the “reforma¬ 
tion/counter-reformation” approach to church life which condi¬ 
tions the thought and behavior of virtually all Christians today, 
including, and perhaps even especially, the advocates of the 
so-called “new” theologies, must be overcome. Why this is so, 
from the perspective of contemporary Eastern Orthodox think¬ 
ing on the subject, and what might be done about it, is the 
purpose of what follows.® 


Reformation/Counter-Reformation Categories 

Whatever the fruits of modern biblical, historical, patristic 
and liturgical studies, the fact remains that discussions on Chris¬ 
tian ministry in and among the churches today, including the 
Orthodox, on the highest academic levels as well as on the most 

^Perhaps more has been written by Orthodox thinkers in recent years 
about the church and the sacraments, undoubtedly under the pressure of 
ecumenical involvement and the need for overcoming the modern “Western 
captivity” of Orthodox doctrine and practice in these areas, than about all 
other subjects of theology. See in English, for example, the essays of Georges 
Florovsky in Bible, Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View, Nordland, 
Belmont, Mass, 1972; Christianity and Culture, Nordland, 1974; and Aspects 
of Church History, Nordland, 1975. Also Alexander Schmemann, For the 
Life of the World: Sacraments and Orthodoxy, Crestwood, N.Y., St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1963, 1973; Of Water and the Spirit, SVS Press, 1974; Church, 
World, Mission, SVS Press, 1979, The Eucharist, SVS Press, 1988. John 
Meyendorff, Orthodoxy and Catholicity, New York: Sheed and Ward, 1966; 
Living Tradition, SVS Press, 1978; Catholicity and the Church, SVS Press, 
1983. N. Afanasiev, A. Schmemann, J. Meyendorff and N. Koulomzin, The 
Primacy of Peter in the Orthodox Church, London: Faith Press, 1963 (new 
edition by SVS Press, 1990). Dumitru Staniloae, Theology and the Church, 
SVS Press, 1980. John Zizioulas, Being As Communion, SVS Press, 1985. 
More than half of the classic work of Sergius Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church 
(new edition by SVS Press, 1988) is dedicated to ecclesiological issues. 
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popular, are conditioned by the approach to the subject emerging 
from the medieval Western scholastic synthesis of Holy Scripture, 
Augustinian Hellenism, Roman legalism, pseudo-Dionysian hier- 
archal neo-platonism, and Thomistic Aristotelianism in polemical 
dialogue with Muslim monad-theism. In this approach, most 
simplistically put, God’s Word and “revelation” are identified 
with sacred writings; and the church is understood and experi¬ 
enced as a hierarchal, authoritarian, mediating institution iden¬ 
tified with its clergy who mediate not only between God and 
creation, but between God and “unordained” Christians. In this 
perspective the “church,” meaning the ordained clergy, primarily 
the bishops (with or without a supreme bishop), exercises its 
God-given authority to interpret God’s word and enforce God’s 
truth for the sake of its “members.” 

Christians of “catholic tradition,” which includes the Ortho¬ 
dox, basically defend this view, however they might modify and 
nuance its less acceptable features (what these are depending 
on the given church, school and author); while “protestants” 
basically reject it, with, of course, the particular modifications 
and nuances found within their own variety of confessional 
families, movements and thinkers. But virtually all churches— 
catholic and protestant, conservative and liberal, evangelical 
and sacramentalist—are determined by this approach, including 
the advocates within the churches of various “new theologies” 
(existential, process, liberation, feminist, gay . . .), however 
strongly they may want to deny it. 

In this approach the essential and critical point is that the 
church of Christ, God’s final covenant community in the 
messiah, is not understood and experienced as a sacramental 
community constituted in and by the various ministries of all 
its members, corporately and personally. The church is rather 
viewed and experienced as an institution established by Jesus 
(and/or his disciples) which possesses certain acts called sacra¬ 
ments (or ordinances) which are defined as visible acts confer¬ 
ring (and/or manifesting) invisible grace and power, instituted 
by Jesus (or the community) as witnessed in the canonical New 
Testamental scriptures. The debate then rages about how many 
sacraments there are, if any, and whether or not the ordained 
ministry is one of them. 
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If the ordained ministry is afSrmed as a species of the genus 
sacrament, it must then be explained and analyzed as to its 
proper substance, form and purpose; its proper means of en¬ 
actment; its specific grace and power; and the exact differences 
which exist between those who have it and those who do not. 
If the ordained ministry is not a sacrament, then it still must be 
explained for what it is, and that in terms of the sacraments 
which do exist, if any. In either case, the church as an institution 
somehow precedes Ae sacraments which are rites or acts that 
the church possesses. It is not itself essentially a sacramental 
community, constituted in its very being by its sacramental 
nature. It rather exists, as it were, prior to and independent of 
the sacraments, however many there be, which it has. 

This approach, which has been fully embraced by the 
Westernized “school theology” of the Eastern and Oriental 
Orthodox churches, which contends that the ordained ministry 
is to be understood, explained and practiced as one of the seven 
sacraments,^ is at best mistaken and misleading, and at worse 
heretical and blasphemous. It has caused inestimable harm. It 
has led to our present confusion and chaos which, within the 
categories of the question as it is now placed, can never be 
clarified and corrected. With this approach, aU hope for ecclesial 
unity as given by God in His Word and Spirit—both within and 
between churches—is doomed. 


Christ, Church and Ministry 

Put simply, God did not send His only Son, the incarnate 
Word, into the world to institute sacraments, however many, to 
be administered by the church, however understood. God sent 
His Son to save the world by delivering the creatures made in 
His image and likeness, male and female, from their enslavement 
to sin and death, thus empowering them to live—both now and 
forever—by the power of His Spirit in His kingdom. God accom¬ 
plishes His purpose through Ciurist’s ministry as the one prophet 
and teacher who is also the perfect disciple; the one great high- 
priest who is also the perfect victim; and the one lord and king 

Churches Respond To BEM, 11,5-31; in,l-29; VI,1-7; V,l-7. 
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who is also the perfect subject and slave, obedient in all things 
to God His Father. Salvation is divine hfe. It is accomplished 
and perfected by God’s incarnate Word through His crucifixion, 
resurrection, glorification and abiding presence in His church. 
It is fulfilled and sealed by God’s Holy Spirit in all who become 
“members of Christ” by grace (1 Cor 6:15; 12:12). 

The church is God’s final covenant community with crea¬ 
tion in Jesus Christ, the messianic prophet, highpriest and king. 
As the presence of God’s kingdom on earth—because it is the 
presence of God Himself through Christ in the Holy Spirit—the 
church is constituted in its very being as a mystical, sacramental 
reality: the church which is Christ’s body, the fulness of Him 
who fills aU in all (Eph 1:23). The sacraments—to speak in this 
way—are what the church is, not what the church has. They are 
particular aspects of life in Christ, acts necessary for that life, 
which is the life of God given to creatures, to be received and 
and realized by those who belong to Christ—who is our life and 
the life of the world—in inter-personal communion. As Christ’s 
body and bride, the pillar and bulwark of the truth (1 Tim 
3:15), the church does not precede its baptismal, pentecostal, 
eucharistic, prophetic, priestly and kingly nature. It cannot. For 
how can the church exist except as she exists, namely, in the 
personal communion of her members with God the Father 
through Christ the Son in the Holy Spirit, which is to say, in her 
mystical constitution as Christ’s body and bride? In this sense 
the Church is not God’s institution', she is God’s constitution, 
constituted by persons in communion with each other and with 
God through Christ and the Spirit.* 

The inter-personal constitution of the ecclesial community 
is necessarily concilar and hierarchal, just as the Godhead itself 
is conciliar and hierarchal. The Father, Son and Holy Spirit are 
equally divine. They are one in essence and undivided. None is 
greater or higher than the other in regard to their common 
divinity. Metaphysical subordination within the Holy Trinity is, 
for classical Christians, a heresy. Yet within the Godhead there 
is a priority of persons, a personal “order of divinity” in which 
God who is Love personally begets His Son and breathes forth 
His Spirit. The h 5 q)ostatic monorchia of the one God and Father 

Zizioulas, Being As Communion, p. 61 ff. 
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is a classical Christian conviction born from the living experience 
of faith and worship as testified, first of all, in the New Testa¬ 
ment scriptures.® 

The constitution of God’s church proceeds from God’s 
divine being and life. As the Godhead, so the church is a com¬ 
munion of persons who are one in essence and undivided. Each 
member of the church, as each person of the Trinity, is equally 
and identically of one and the same nature. Yet there is in the 
church as in the Trinity an inter-personal order which is 
genuinely hierarchal, as it is genuinely conciliar. It cannot be 
otherwise. This is the very nature of things created by God in 
his own image and likeness.'^ 

Within the inter-personal hierarchal communion which 
the church of Christ is, God ordains each member as prophet, 
priest and king through his or her paschal death and resurrection 
with Christ in baptism, which necessarily includes pentecostal 
sealing with the Holy Spirit (chrismation) and participation in 
the marriage supper of the Lamb, the mystical supper of God’s 
kingdom. The prophetic, priestly and royal ministry of Christ is 
the ministry of the Church as a whole, and the personal ministry 
of each of her members—who are members not simply “of the 
church,” as we noted above, but “of Christ” Himself. 

There is not one ministry of Christ, and another ministry 
of His church, and another ministry of each of His members, and 
another ministry of the ordained. There is but one ministry, 
Christ’s, which is actualized sacramentally in and through those 
who belong to Him and are His members in and as His Church, 
to the end that each person’s life and work is an expression of 
the priestly, kingly and prophetic ministry of the Lord Himself. 


The Ordained Ministry 

What we today call the “ordained ministry” of the pres- 
byter/bishop in the church is the ministry of those with the 

®See Staniloae, Theology and the Church, pp. 11-108. Vladimir Lossky, 
The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, SVS Press, 1976, pp. 44-66, 
135-195. 

^See Schmemann, ‘^Towards a Theology of Councils,” Church, World, 
Mission, pp. 159-178. 
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particular calling of headship within Ihe church (and not over 
or apart from her) to manifest the personal presence and action 
of Jesus Christ Himself in His specific capacity as head of the 
body and husband of the bride. The canonical Christian scrip¬ 
tures bear witness to this particular ministry by testifying to a 
second “laying on of hands” for this purpose given to certain 
members of the church after their original “ordination” into 
Christ’s kingly prophetic priesthood in baptism, with its Pente¬ 
costal sealing and eucharistic fulfillment. The New Testament 
scriptures not only testify to this second “laying on of hands,” 
but also clearly enumerate the specific qualifications for those 
capable of exercising these ministries within and for, and not 
over or apart from, the body as a whole. 

Those capable of receiving the cheirotonia of bishop and 
presbyter are to be blameless husbands of one wife, who, among 
other things, are not recent converts, not addicted to wine, not 
quarrelsome, well thought of by outsiders, not lovers of money, 
apt teachers, hospitable, gentle, dignified and in sound manage¬ 
ment of their own households.® 

Those called and ordained to these ministries in the church 
have no special grace, authority or power as individuals, and 
they possess nothing that is not given through Christ to the 
whole body and to each of its members. They do, however, have 
the particular task of expressing the grace and power of Christ, 
which belongs to the body as a whole and to each member in 
particular, in a specific way, namely, as personal sacramental 
images of God’s presence through Christ in, with and for His 
church until He comes in glory at the end of the ages to establish 
God’s kingdom throughout all creation. They do this in inter¬ 
personal communion with all of the members, by their election 
and affirmation, and with their cooperation and support: “it 
seemed good to the apostles and the presbyters, with the whole 
church” (Acts 15:22). 

The God-given unity of the final covenant community in 
Christ and the Spirit demands that there never be a moment 
when the church fails to exist on earth in the fulness of its 

*These prescriptions of the New Testamental pastoral epistles to Timothy 
and Titus are fundamental to the canonical tradition of apostolic Christianity 
and remain in force in the Orthodox Churches until today. 
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sacramental being as the messiah’s body and bride. This is to 
say that there never was a moment when somewhere on earth 
the Word was not properly preached and the eucharist properly 
celebrated in an ecclesial community headed by an ordained 
minister in complete conformity with apostolic faith and practice 
—which is to say, in apostolic tradition and succession, con¬ 
cretely and historically. The unity which the Lord gives and 
guarantees to His church exists not only in space, but also in 
time. The church today, which means each eucharistic com¬ 
munity and all in communion, must be able to identify itself 
with &e church in every time and place, which it identifies as 
being essentially identical to itself. 

The unity and identity of the churches as the one church 
of Christ, and so their integrity, solidarity and continuity in 
apostolic faith and life, is historically traced through the person 
of their head (by the second century, but perhaps not always 
or uniformly before then) called the bishop (episkopos), chief 
among the elders or presbyters of a given eucharistic community. 
This so-caUed “apostolic succession of the episcopate” has liter¬ 
ally nothing to do with individual powers, authorities or graces. 
And it certainly has nothing to do with “who laid hands on 
whom”; or who happens to be, or not to be, a recipient of “one 
of the seven sacraments.” It has exclusively to do with the 
ecclesial community of which the particular bishop is the sacra¬ 
mental head; personally imaging ttie person of God the Father 
as its father; personally imaging God’s Son Jesus Christ as its 
highpriest, husband and lord. 

The issue at this point is not whether such an ecclesial 
“apostolic succession” in genuine apostolic faith and tradition 
is necessary. The issue is rather whether or not it actually exists. 
If it exists, then, for the sake of unity, all churches must be in 
concrete, Wstorical continuity with it, which is to say that they 
must be in actual communion with the churches of past genera¬ 
tions which are recognized as being authentically Christian. If 
it does not exist, then, of course, there is no problem of “apos¬ 
tolic succession” because there is no visible, historical church 
with which to be identified in actually existing historical con¬ 
tinuity. This would mean that there is literally no such thing as 
church unity, since, in such case, the claims of apostolic faith. 
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life and tradition witnessed to in the scriptures are untrue. 

Although every Christian (and so, every human being) is 
called to be a prophet, priest and king in Christ by the Holy 
Spirit’s power, and thereby to have a prophetic, priestly and 
kingly ministry, only certain members of the church are called 
and ordained to the church’s episcopal/presbyterial ministry. 
These are they who are qualified within the body to hold and 
express this service, which is essentially that of fatherly and 
husbandly headship. By virtue of the unique ways in which 
women are to actualize their prophetic and royal priesthood in 
Christ as women, they are not called and ordained to this specific 
ministry in the church. Should they be so, theological and sym¬ 
bolic confusion would reign, with disasterous moral, psycho¬ 
logical and social consequences. This has been demonstrated 
in history in the gnostic and montanistic groups where women 
exercised these functions. And I would be among those who see 
this happening today in the churches which ordain women to 
these ministries even when these women are not understood as 
sacramentally actualizing a headship deriving from that of God 
the Father and Christ the Bridegroom, but are rather viewed as 
holding positions analogous to leadership roles in the secular 
world.® 


Christian Faith and the Church 

The issue of Christian ministry is really nothing other— 
and nothing less—than the issue of Christian faith and life itself. 
As long as the church is understood and experienced as some¬ 
thing other than the mystical communion of persons participating 
in the inter-personal c omm union of the one God and Father with 
His only Son and Holy Spirit; as long as the church is under¬ 
stood and experienced as something prior to and apart from 
“the sacraments”; as long as the sacraments are defined as 
“channels of grace” to be administered by properly authorized 
individuals; as long as the “ordained ministry” is considered— 
or not considered—as one of these sacraments, with the necessity 
to be so imderstood and explained; as long as Christ’s prophetic, 

^See Thomas Hopko, Ed. Women and the Priesthood, SVS Press, 1983. 
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royal and priestly ministry is related to the ministry of the church, 
to each of its members and to the ministry of the “ordained” 
within such an approach, with the particular use of scripture and 
tradition which this perspective demands . . then there is, in 
my opinion, no hope of solving the disapeements and divisions 
which exist between the churches, nor those which exist within 
them, in their quest to be truly the one church of Christ. 

What church unity requires today—in this post-Vatican II, 
post-BlSM, post-modern, post-critical, post-Christian world—is a 
fresh encounter with God’s Word and Spirit in the community 
of faith; a hving encounter with God’s Logos and Lamb enabled 
by an ecclesial life lived in the theological, liturgical and spiritual 
tradition of apostolic Christianity first witnessed in the scriptures. 
Without this encounter within a living tradition which the 
churches are ready to identify as their own—not as an “external 
authority” over their life, but rather as an “inner reaUty” enabling 
and empowering their experience of the Triune Godhead in 
worship and witness—our ecumenical dialogues can hardly be 
more than the pointless conversations of people speaking from 
a legion of contexts and perspectives fashioned by “this world” 
whose “form is passing away” (1 Cor 7:32). 

But with God all things are possible, including a rediscovery 
of God’s activity among us through His incarnate Son and Spirit 
in His final covenant community, and an adequate celebration 
and conceptualization of that activity, through which alone 
divided Christians can find themselves united in the one church 
of their Master. 
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Pastoral Implications of Orthodox 
Christology* 

Kenneth Paul Wesche 


INTRODUCTION 

In the following essay I wish to offer some thoughts on the 
most central implications for “pastoral” theology that follow 
from Orthodox Christology. Some crucial contemporary ques¬ 
tions relating to the priesthood cannot be addressed here, but I 
hope that in the reflections that follow the basis on which Ortho¬ 
dox theology answers all such questions will be made sufiBciently 
clear. 

1. Christ the Pastor. The Biblical term “pastor” or “shep¬ 
herd” carries rich Christological content. Its messianic and 
eschatological content is perhaps most fully and concisely de¬ 
veloped in the prophecies of Ezekiel. 

The Word of the Lord came to me: . . , Thus 
says the Lord God: I, I myself will search for my 
sheep, and will seek them out. As a pastor seeks out 
his flock when some of his sheep have been scattered 
abroad, so will I seek out my sheep; . . . and I will 
feed them on the mountains of Israel. ... I myself 
will be the Pastor of my sheep. . . . Thus says the 
Lord God, Behold, I, I myself will judge between the 
fat sheep and the lean sheep.... I will save my flock. 

♦Keynote Address delivered to the Metropolitan Toledo Churches United 
“Fourth Annual Conference on Theological Issues,” 19 January 1990; Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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... And I will set up over them one Pastor, my servant 
David, and he shall feed them; he shall feed them and 
be their Pastor. . . . And they shall know (ydau 
yvcioovrai) that I am the Lord. . . . They shall Imow 
that I, the Lord their God, am with them, and that 
they, the house of Israel, are my people says the 
Lord God. And you are my sheep, the sheep of my 
pasture, and I am your God, says the Lord God” 

(Ez 34:11-31). 

Jesus manifests in Himself all that is contained in the Old 
Testament use of the term when He proclaims; “I AM the good 
Pastor (6 itoipfiv 6 KOtXdq) and I know (yivcboKco) my own 
[sheep], and they know (yivcoaKouat) me just as the Father 
knows (viv6aKei) me and I know (yivmaKco) the Father, and 
I give my life for my sheep.” (Jn 10:14-15; cf, Ps 23:1, Isa 
40:11). 

The author of the letter to the Hebrews reflects the influ¬ 
ential early Jewish Christian practice of identifying Jesus with 
the “Pastor” of the Old Testament when he closes his letter with 
this benediction: “Now may the God of peace who brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, the great Pastor (tov 
noiiJidva t6v piyov) of the sheep, by the blood of the eternal 
covenant, equip you with everything good that you may do His 
will, working in you that which is pleasing in His sight, through 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” (Heb 
13:20-21; cf. Jn 15:13; I Pet 2:25,5:4; I Jn 3:16; Rev 7:17). 

In this light, we see that Christology itself “implies” pastoral 
implications; hence, to study the pastoral implications of Chris¬ 
tology is far from being an academic exercise in pursuing possi¬ 
ble connections that might exist between pastoral theology and 
Christology; rather, such a study involves a more serious ques¬ 
tion of faith: precisely who is this man, Jesus of Nazareth, and 
what does that mean for those who truly desire to be His sheep? 

2. The Setting of Pastoral Theology. On the road to Caesarea 
Philippi Jesus asks His disciples, “Who do you say that I AMT’ 
and the blessed Peter answers, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
God.” And Jesus responds to him by saying, “Blessed art thou. 
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Simon, son of Jonah; for flesh and blood has not revealed this 
to you, but my Father who is in heaven.” (Mt 16:15-18 and 
par.). It is quite clear that at least in the mind of the synoptic 
writers St Peter’s knowledge of Christ is derived not from human 
speculation—others were saying that Jesus was simply one of the 
prophets—or from an “experiment in theological ideas,” but 
from the Father Himself. 

In the Johannine Gospel, the disciples finally come to a 
full knowledge of Jesus only in the eucharistic setting of the 
Last Supper: “Now we know (we see— otbocpsv) that Thou 
knowest (ol&ag) all things and need none to question Thee; 
in this we confess (itiorsOopev) that Thou hast come from 
God” (Jn 16:29b-30). And again in a eucharistic context, the 
two disciples on the road to Emmaus come to know (Stie- 
yvoxTcxv) Jesus as the Risen Lord and Savior only when their 
eyes are opened (passive voice) at the breaking of bread (Lk 
24:13-31). 

In these few passages we uncover, to a small but significant 
degree, the Christological content of “pastoral” theology. We 
are given to understand that “pastoral” theology is in fact but 
one form of applied “Christology.” Accordingly, whether we 
turn our gaze specifically on the nature of the Church (as God’s 
elect priestly nation), or upon the nature of the priesthood, we 
can see the true theological meaning of both only when our 
understanding is solidly rooted in an authentic Christology, that 
is to say, in a doctrine of Christ that is integrally faithful to the 
witness of Jesus Himself,* His apostles, and the prophets. Follow¬ 
ing immediately from this, we see also that “pastoral” theology 
at its very core has specifically to do with coming to the knowl¬ 
edge of God, and this comes only through faith in Jesus as the 
Son of God within the context of the Eucharist surrounded by 
the prayer of the Church, i.e., in living communion with the 
Holy Trinity and all the saints. Finally, inasmuch as full knowl¬ 
edge of God® is given only through a true confession of Jesus 

1 Which assumes the witness of the Father and the Holy Spirit (cf. Jn. 
5.36-37 & I Jn 5.7-12). 

2To understand in a philosophical manner the Orthodox teaching on the 
knowledge of the supra-comprehensible God, one must grasp the Orthodox 
philosophical distinction between hypostasis and physis, ITie God whose 
essence is beyond knowledge reveals Himself to us Personally, specifically in 
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Christ within eucharistic communion, “pastoral” theology has to 
do with “deification” since holy com m union is to be permeated 
(itEpiXcbpTiaK;) with the divine Holy Spirit whom we receive 
from the Father through our union with His Son, Jesus Christ 
our Blessed Lord and Savior. 

Expressed in simplest terms, then, “pastoral” theology from 
an Orthodox perspective has to do with proclamation, that is to 
say, with who Christ is; and with spiritual discipline, or the move¬ 
ment to deification, which has to do with who man is. These two 
themes of Christology and anthropology, therefore, provide for 
us the structure of the following refiections. 


I. christology: the great pastor, JESUS THE SON OF GOD. 

A. The Starting Point. Those who proclaim that “God is 
the Lord and has revealed Himself to us,” must lay down with 
all reverence and integrity the “epistemological” basis for com¬ 
ing to a knowledge of God. Concerning this the holy Scriptures 
are clear; in order to receive the revelation of God one must 
approach Him in fear (Prov 1:7), humility (Ps 25:9, 51:17; 
PWl 2:3-8; I Pet 5:5), and repentance (Mt 3:2; Mk 1:15; Ac 
2:38). Only in such an attitude is one’s inner mind softened and 
opened to receive the testimony of God that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God. In such a disposition, the illuminating activity 
(tvEpysia) of the Holy Spirit in Baptism illumines the whole 
of one’s being with the Light of the knowledge of God and pre¬ 
pares one to receive Jesus Christ Himself, the Wisdom of God 
(I Cor 1:24; Col 2:3), in holy communion. 

Within this sacramental “ambience” Orthodox philosophy 

the Person or hypostasis of His Son who brings us to know in an “unknowing 
way” the unknown God. As expressed by St John Climacus (6th-7th century): 
“Illumination is an indescribable activity; we understand in an 

unknowing way (vooupdvr) dcyv6aTC0<;), and we see in an unseeing way 
(6pcoti^vn dop<5cTco<;).” PG 88, col. 813BC. Or, as expressed in the 2nd 
century by St Irenaeus: “With respect to His greatness, God cannot be known 
for it is impossible to measure the Father [later theology will understand such 
apophatic language in terms of the divine physis, or ousia], but with respect to 
His love (for it is by this that we are led to God through His Word), and 
when we are obedient to Him, we always leam that there is such a God [and 
such cataphatic language will be associated with the divine hypostasis, specific¬ 
ally the hypostasis of the Son, who makes Himself known to us through His 
Incarnation].” Contra Haereses IV.20.1, PG 7, col. 1032AB. 
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takes place; this is the air Orthodox theology breathes. “Our 
understanding (yvchpr]),” writes St Irenaeus, “is in accordance 
with (aOpcfxavoq) the Eucharist, and the Eucharist establishes 
(S£6aiot) our understanding.”® Within this eucharistic context, 
the apostolic witness to Jesus as Himself the Son of God is con¬ 
firmed, for here His Holy Spirit is shed abroad in the hearts of 
those who believe, bearing witness to Him as the Son of God 
incarnate.* Rooted in the same lex orandi of the apostles, which 
is communion with the Holy Trinity in eucharistic union with 
Christ Himself, the Church’s lex credendi is therefore one and 
always the same, for its source is not human opinion, but the 
Holy Spirit who proceeds from the Father, bestowed through the 
Son. “The Church which is throughout the whole world, holds 
her origin firm from the apostles, and perseveres in one and the 
same teaching (sententia) concerning God and His Son.”® 

The crucial point here is that the rule of prayer establishes 
the basis for the Church’s proclamation, not human philosophy 
or opinion. In other words, lex orandi est lex credendi. That 
human ideas are produced and worshipped as God even within 
the mystical gathering is undeniable, but these are never the 
origin of the Church’s proclamation; they are rather the origin 
of heresy and schism. All our ideas and understandings must be 
submitted continually to the judgment seat of God within the 
eucharistic gathering of the apostolic Church in the spirit of fear, 
humility, and repentance,® for “our mind,” writes St John Clima- 
cus, “is the instrument of knowledge, but it is wholly imperfect 
and filled with every ignorance. This is a fact one cannot hide.”^ 
This teaches us that the “human” starting point, or the 
starting point “from below,” can only be repentance and obedi¬ 
ence, for this is the first step towards entrance into Christ’s Holy 
Church, and the fundamental quality of heart that characterizes 
those who worship God in Spirit and in Truth. St Gregory 
Nazianzen (4th century) writes:* 

^Contra Haer. IV. 18.5, PG 7, col. 1028AB. 

*See Ibid, ni.12.7, PG 7, cols. 900-901. 

mid., col. 901BC. 

®See, for example. Ibid., II.25.4, PG 7, coL 799CD. 

"^Scala Paradisi III, PG 88, col. 669BC. 

®‘Tlie First Theological Oration,” in E. R. Hardy, The Christology of she 
Later Fathers (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1954) p. 129f. 
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Not to everyone, my friends, does it belong to 
philosophize about God.... Not to all men, because it 
is permitted only to those who have been examined 
and are past masters in meditation, and who have been 
previously purified in soul and body, or at the very 
least are being purified. For the impure to touch the 
pure is not safe, just as it is unsafe to fix weak eyes 
upon the sun’s rays. And what is the permitted occa¬ 
sion? It is when we are free from all external defile¬ 
ment or disturbance, and when that which rules within 
us is not confused with vexations or erring images. 

All of this is to say that the starting point, the “epistemo¬ 
logical basis,” for coming to a knowledge of God is God Him¬ 
self; more precisely, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Word, 
Wisdom and Power of God, who comes from within the very 
bosom of the Father, and who makes known to those who receive 
Him in a heart free from guile (In 1:47-51) the Father whom no 
man can see except through the Son (Jn 1:18, 14:6). “The Lord 
taught us,” St Irenaeus writes, “that no one can know God unless 
he is taught by God; in other words, God cannot be known 
without God; at the same time, it is God’s will that He be 
known.” And yet, “No one is able to know the Father except 
through the Word of God, that is to say, unless He is revealed 
by the Son; nor can anyone know the Son without the Father’s 
good pleasure.”® 

Therefore, real theology—i.e. genuine knowledge of the 
living God—is not from men; since it is from God alone it is a 
gift given only according to His good pleasure. St Diadochus of 
Photiki (5th century) maintains that theology, this highest of all 
gifts, is granted only to those who prepare themselves for it 
through genuine repentance which involves total renunciation of 
all earthly possessions, which must include as well one’s own 
ideas about God:*® 


^Contra Haer. IV.6.4 & 3, PG 7, cols. 988CD & 987CD. 

Spiritual Knowledge,” §67, The Philokalia: The Complete Text 
compiled by St Nikodemos of the Holy Mountain and St Makarios of Corinth. 
Translated from the Greek and edited by G. E. H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard 
and Kallistos Ware, vol. I (London; Faber & Faber, 1979) p. 274f. 
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The gift which inflames our heart and moves it to 
the love of His goodness more than any other is theol¬ 
ogy. It is the early offspring of God’s grace and bestows 
on the soul the greatest gifts. First of aU, it leads us 
gladly to disregard all love of this life, since in the 
place of perishable desires we possess inexpressible 
riches, the oracles of God. Then it embraces our intel¬ 
lect with the light of a transforming fire, and so makes 
it a partner of the angels in their liturgy. Therefore, 
when we have been made ready, we begin to long 
sincerely for this gift of contemplative vision, for it 
is full of beauty, frees us from every worldly care, and 
nourishes the intellect with divine truth in the radi¬ 
ance of inexpressible light. It is the gift which unites 
the deiform soul with God in unbreakable communion. 

Accordingly, the setting of Orthodox philosophy must be 
the worship of the Church; that is to say. Holy Tradition which 
is inspired by the Holy Spirit whom the faithful receive through 
communion with the Lord Jesus Christ. “Thus, we should 
not have recourse to ourselves to say anything about God,” 
writes St Gregory Palamas (14th century), “but rather we should 
direct ourselves to those who speak of the things of the Spirit in 
the Spirit, even when our adversaries require a word of us.”“ 

B. The Content of the Dogmatic/Philosophical Task. Ortho¬ 
dox philosophy, then, is not an experiment in human ideas, but 
a carefully articulated proclamation that God has revealed Him¬ 
self to us; rooted in the Church’s lex orandi it is never a purely 
academic exercise, but always an exercise of spiritual discipline, 
undertaken within the attitude and discipline of prayer, centered 
on the Eucharist. 

This means, therefore, that the “philosophical” starting 
point of Orthodox theology is identical with her “confessional” 
starting point: viz., that Jesus of Nazareth is Himself the Son of 
God, the Christ, who became fully man, endowed with a reason- 

^^The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters, ed. and trans. by Robert E. 
Sinkewicz, C.S.B. (Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1988) p. 177. 
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able soul and body, for our salvation. Thus St Maximus (7 th 
century) writes;’^ 

The mystery of the Incarnation of the Word con¬ 
tains the meaning of all the enigmas and symbols in 
Scripture, as well as the hidden meaning of all sensible 
and intelligible creation. He who knows the mystery 
of the Cross and the Tomb, knows also the essential 
principles of all created things, and he who is initiated 
in the ineffable mystery of the Resurrection, knows the 
end for which God created all things from the begin¬ 
ning. 

This confession that Jesus is Himself the Divine Logos of 
God is the criterion by which every idea or practice (or “spirit” 
—see IJn 4:1-6) is tested, for this confession comes from within 
the Church’s lex orandi. Any idea or practice which either im¬ 
plicitly or explicitly denies this fundamental “principle” must 
be rejected by the Church for the obvious reason that if the 
Incarnation of the Divine Logos is denied in any way by any 
idea or practice, that idea or practice is clearly inspired by a 
different rule of prayer, a different “spirit” which denies Christ, 
and is therefore the spirit of the antichrist. 

However, “error is always subtle,” warns St Irenaeus, “and 
bears a resemblance to the truth.”^® Moreover,^ 

[The heretics] confess one Jesus Christ with their 
tongue; but they think one thing and say another. . . . 

They thus wander from the Truth because their doc¬ 
trine departs from Him who is truly God, since they 
are ignorant that His only-begotten Word, who is 
always present with the human race, united to and 
mingled with His own creation, according to the 
Father’s pleasure, and who became flesh, is Himself 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who did also suffer for us, and 
rose again on our behalf, and who will come again in 
the glory of His Father. 

^^Capilum theol. et oecon. centuria I, PG 90, col. 1108AB. 

^^Contra Haer. ra.15.2, PO 7, col. 918BC. 

tnbid., ra.16.6. PG 7, col. 925BD. 
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Therefore, the Church is required to “philosophize,” i.e. 
develop ever greater precision in language so as to effectively 
expose the increasingly subtle and sophisticated distortions of the 
Gospel produced by the human mind which persists in its pride 
and is subsequently darkened in its understanding. 

The history of Orthodox philosophy is meuked by the effort 
to find terms that can be used to express unambiguously the 
knowledge received from within the Church’s eucharistic prayer; 
viz., that Jesus of Nazareth is Himself the Son of God, the Christ, 
of the same essence with the Father yet distinct from Him, who 
bears within Himself the divine Holy Spirit and imparts Him to 
all those who believe and who unite themselves to His Passion 
and Glorification; that He is not joined to the Divine Logos of 
God, nor is He a mere man who enjoys some special divine 
favor or grace, but He is Himself God’s ever-existing, only-be¬ 
gotten Son who in these last days and for our salvation, came 
down from heaven and was incarnate of the Holy Virgin Mary. 
The fathers of the early centuries sought to express this by dif¬ 
ferent terms. In the apostoUc Fathers, Irenaeus, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, for example, one finds the term “himself’ 
(aOxoQ or iauxoD); in the late fourth and early fifth centuries, 
Cyril of Alexandria used physis and hypostasis, basing his ex¬ 
position of these terms on Trinitarian theology as that had been 
worked out by the Cappadocians. Since the beginning of the 
sixth century, the term that has been “hallowed” by the Ecumen¬ 
ical Councils of the apostolic Church is hypostasis, a term whose 
philosophical application in Greek philosophy was transformed 
by the Church to designate the “self,” the “personal center,” the 
“subject” (OiioKaipEvov) of Jesus Christ as the Divine Logos 
Himself. In other words, there are not two “who’s,” (qui) or 
“selves,” or “tyco” one that is of Jesus of Nazareth, and another 
that is of the Divine Logos. Nor is there some “ontological 
ground,” viz., the Divine Logos, in which is rooted the human 
"qui” of Jesus of Nazareth.^ Rather, there is only one “Who,” 
and that is the “I AM” of the Divine Logos, whose “I AM” or 
hypostasis is eternally begotten from the Father, and absolutely 

has been submitted by Karl Rahner. See his Theological Investiga¬ 
tions vol. I, pp. 149-200; and A New Christology, Part I, “Jesus Christ and 
Christology’* (1980). 
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one with the Father in essence, yet distinct in identity.^® 

The implications of this very simple yet sophisticated philo¬ 
sophical tour de force are tremendous, but they cannot be under¬ 
stood in isolation from the prayer and confession of the Church 
in which they are rooted. Indeed, the term hypostasis is to be 
understood as a philosophical translation of the language of 
prayer, and therefore an intellective manifestation (S‘iti<t)citvla) 
of the proclamation that “God is the Lord and has revealed Him¬ 
self to us.” 

The “pastoral” implications of this “confessional” philoso¬ 
phy touch on the true nature and destiny of man and the content 
of salvation. In the light of the doctrine of /lypOTto/s—understood 
philosophically within its eucharistic context—the meaning and 
goal of man’s existence is revealed as holy communion with the 
ineffable, supra-comprehensible Holy Trinity through the Incar¬ 
nation of the Divine Logos; holy communion, moreover, is alone 
seen to be the source of knowledge. That is to say, to know God 
is to be in communion with God, and to be in communion with 
God is to know God; knowledge is love, and love is knowledge. 
For the Second Person of the Godhead, who is the exact hyposta¬ 
sis of the Father (Heb 1:3) Himself entered into our human 
nature and assumed it fully into Himself, filling it with His Holy 
Spirit, “deifying” it and granting to aU human hypostases who 
partake of the same human nature which He assumed into His 
own Self, His hypostasis, the chance to freely (hypostaticaUy) 
return to their Creator and God, not simply to look on Him and 
wonder at His beauty, but to enter into intimate union with Him 

^•Precisely who (and “what”) the hypostasis of Christ is has been at the 
heart of “Latin” and “Byzantine” theological differences ever since at least 
the beginning of the sixth century when “byzantine” theologians sought an 
interpretation of Chalcedon (451) that was faithful both to Chalcedonian 
terminology and the theological insights of the Council of Ephesus (431— 
which was dominated by the person and thought of Cyril of AJexandria); an 
interpretation which has been dubbed by modern theologians as “Neochdce- 
donianism.” For representative expositions of the opposing viewpoints see on 
the one hand, Charles Moeller, “Le Chalc6donisme et le n€o-Chalcedonisme 
en Orient de 451 it la fin du Vie sifecle,” in Grillmeier and Bacht, Das Konzil 
von Chalkedon I (Wurzburg, 1951) pp. 637-720; and on the other hand, John 
Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1975); Patrick Gray, The Defense of Chalcedon in the East (451-553) 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1979); and the issue of St Vladimir's Theological Quart¬ 
erly devoted to Christology, vol. 31 (1987) no. 1. 
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in love, in holy communion. We may enter into absolutely inti¬ 
mate union because He assumed our nature into His divine 
“Person” (hypostasis) and united us with His own Father. So 
writes the emperor Justinian in the 6th century:*^ 

Taking the mortal father of men, Adam, He gave 
to men His own immortal Father as it is said: “He 
gave to them power to become children of God.” And 
so the Son of God tasted of death in the flesh through 
His carnal father in order that the sons of men might 
partake of His life through God, their Father in the 
Spirit. . . . For this reason the Logos, who is the Son 
of the Father, having united Himself with the flesh, 
became flesh in order that man, having been united to 
the Spirit might become one Spirit. The true Son of 
God Himself, then, bore all of us in order that we 
might all bear the one God. 

If Jesus were simply some man who was joined to God, or 
who enjoyed some special favor of God, we could not realize 
our destiny to partake of the divine nature (II Pet 1:4), for 
our communion would be with a simple man, not with God Him¬ 
self. Moreover, in that the Second Person of the Trinity assumed 
our human nature, and not our human hypostases, His Incarna¬ 
tion leaves us personally free to pursue or reject our natural 
destiny of communion with God (deification) which is realized 
throng free, loving union (i.e. faith) with Christ. 

So then, to say that the pastoral implications of Christology 
involve bringing men to the knowledge of God is to say that the 
priestly nature of the Church involves the mission of bringing 
men into communion with God, which is their natural destiny, 
by proclaiming and teaching faith in Jesus the Christ, the Son 
of God. But this itself requires that one’s theology and praxis be 
rooted in the eucharistic communion of the apostolic Church 
in order that one’s proclamation might be filled in word and deed 
with the Holy Spirit of Truth—i.e., the Spirit that bears witness 

^’^Edict on the True Faith, in E. Schwartz Drei dogmatische Schriften 
lustinians, philosophisch-historische Klasse, new series, 18. Bayerische Akade- 
mie de Wissenschaften (Munich: 1939) p. 76. 
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throughout to Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God incarnate—and 
not a spirit of error which either explicitly or implicitly denies 
that Jesus is the Christ incarnate. 

Having presented the Church’s proclamation as communion, 
or deification, we are led now to consider more fuUy what this 
has to say about human nature and destiny, and the pastoral 
implications following from that. 


n. anthropology: the good pastor, jesus the christ. 

The confession of Jesus as the Christ uncovers the most 
distinctive quality of Christ’s work. It proclaims that He is the 
bearer of God’s Holy Spirit—the Messiah—and therefore, this 
confession points to the ultimate purpose of His Incarnation: 
deification or communion. This reveals why the Incarnation was 
necessary; only by God Himself becoming man (while not ceas¬ 
ing to be God) could man become “God” (while not ceasing to 
be man). 

But to speak of Jesus as the Christ and His work in terms 
of His Holy Spirit—deification—raises immediately the question 
concerning the nature and destiny of man. For if God Himself 
has assumed our human nature into Himself, permeating it with 
His Holy Spirit through His hypostatic union with it, and if in 
all this He destroys neither us nor our freedom, but rather makes 
us perfect, then who and what are we? 

A. Created in the Image of God. The Patristic Tradition 
approaches man’s creation in the Image of God in two comple¬ 
mentary ways. On the one hand, the Image of God is identified 
as the Son of the Father, “the first natural and precisely similar 
image (eiKcbv) of the invisible God, for He reveals the Father 
in His own Person.”*® Thus, our being created in God’s Image 
means we were created in the Logos.*® This approach to the 
Divine Image in which man was created illumines the doctrine 

*®St John of Damascus, On the Divine Images, tians. by David Anderson 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1980) p. 75f. 

i®See St Athanasius, 4th century. Contra Gentes 34, trans. by Robert W. 
Thomson in the series, Oxford Early Christian Texts (Clarendon Press: Ox¬ 
ford, 1971) p. 95. 
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of creatio ex nihilo by uncovering man’s divine origin (cf. Lk 
3:38, . . Adam, the son of God,”). 

Whereas man’s body is derived from the earth (whose iimer 
essence lies in God—see below), his soul is derived from God; 
“Man did not derive everything from this matter and the sensi¬ 
ble world like the other animals but the body only; the soul he 
derived from the realities beyond the world, or rather, from God 
Himself through an ineffable insufflation.”®® Accordingly, man is 
capable of both knowing and receiving God, for “God is the 
beginning and end (or perfection = telos) of the genesis and 
movement of beings, because they are brought into being from 
Him, and they are moved through Him, and they come to their 
rest in Him.”®^ Therefore, inasmuch as the inner principles of all 
things lie in God, true and full knowledge can be attained only 
in deification, i.e. communion with God, “The man found worthy 
to dwell in God will perceive pre-existing in God all the inner 
essences of created things,” writes St Maximus (7th century); 
and again: “For the principle or inner essences of all things are 
embraced by the Logos, but the Logos is not embraced by any¬ 
thing.”®® 

On the other hand, the Image of God in which man was 
created is approached in terms of the inner structure of man’s 
being.®® It seems that even more basic than the efforts to find 
the location of the divine Image in the mind or in human free¬ 
dom, is the understanding that the Image of God in man is to be 
found in the very structure of his being. That is to say, man is 
created as “person,” or hypostatically, thus imaging the hypo¬ 
static nature of the Divine Trinity. 

The foundation of human existence is therefore hypostases, 
specifically the hypostasis of the Logos who Himself is eternally 
begotten from the Father, the personal “source” of the Divine 

Gregory of Palamas. 150 Chapters 24, p. 107f. Cf. St Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria (5th century): “The soul is more honorable essence of the body be¬ 
cause it is the image and breath (^p.(p6oTi[j.a) of God.” PG 72, col. 384BC. 

2iSt Maximus the Confessor, Ambiguorum Liber in PG 91, col. 1217CD. 

^^Second Century on Theology §§4 & 10 in Philokalia II, trans. by 
G. E. H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, Kallistos Ware (London: Faber and Faber, 
1981) pp. 138 & 139. 

2Sin his introduction, R. E. Sinkewicz (op. cit, pp. 16-24) offers a concise 
summary which traces the history of the doctrine of the divine Image in the 
East, comparing and contrasting its Eastern articulation with the Western. 
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Trinity. Leontius of Jerusalem (6th century) writes: “In all other 
mere men, there is no nature of man that can be observed by 
itself, but each nature belongs to a particular someone, and is 
seen as an enhypostasized nature.”^ The “Eastern” way of ob¬ 
serving the ontological relationship between the universal (es¬ 
sence) and particular (hypostasis) is described most succinctly 
in a passage from St Gregory Palamas: “Universals exist as such 
in particulars but are distinguished from them by the mind and 
reason alone and are conceived prior to the many though they 
have no existence at all apart from the many, in true reasoning 
at least.”“ 

It is within this larger, often impUcit, framework of the 
hypostatic character of human nature that the “essential quality” 
of the Image is treated sometimes as rationahty, sometimes as 
freedom, sometimes as virtue or love;*® for all of these qualities 
are themselves fundamental qualities of the hypostasis. Not until 
the full implications of the doctrine of hypostasis began to be 
understood in the 6th century and beyond, would it be possible 
for Orthodox theologians to articulate clearly the fundamentally 
“personal” character of the divine Image in which man’s inner 
being receives its structure. 

These two approaches to the divine Image of God in man 
together constitute the afSrmation that man’s natural destiny is 
communion with God; deification is that for which he was made, 
for if he was made in the Logos, he was made also in the Holy 
Spirit whom the Logos bears in Himself. St Maximus writes:** 

God made us so that we might become “partakers 
of the diAdne nature” (II Pt 1:4) and sharers in His 
eternity, and so that we might come to be like Him 

^Adversus Nestorianos V.28: PG 86.2, col. 1748D, 

^^150 Chapters 81, Sinkewicz, p. 177. Compare this understanding of 
ontology with that of a Latin philosopher, Boethius: “One thing is clear, viz., 
that nature is a substrate of person and that person cannot be predicated 
apart from nature”; in Contra Eutychen, Loeb Classical Library, vol. 74, 
trans. by H. F. Stewart, E. K. Rand, S. J. Tester (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press) p. 83. 

26St. Maximus in particular, though not exclusively, develops this insight 
For example, “Love alone, to speak properly, shows that man is in the Image 
of the Creator,” PG 91, col. 397BC. 

^^First Century on Various Texts §42, in Philokalia n, p. 173. 
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through deification by grace. It is through deification 
that aU things are reconstituted and achieve their per¬ 
manence; and it is for its sake that what is not is 
brought into being and given existence. 

And St Irenaeus writes 

The man whose soul is without the Holy Spirit is 
indeed of an animal nature, and being left carnal 
thereby is an imperfect being. Though he possesses the 
Image of God in his formation, he has not received the 
likeness through the Spirit. 

This means that in the depths of man’s being he is open to 
God, for he is constituted as a “living soul” only in God (God 
breathes into his prosopon the breath of life—ev8<i)6ar|aev stq 
TO 'rrpdoco'iiov aOroD Tcvof)v Ccofjq-Gn 2.7, LXX). He is made 
to contain God in the whole of himself, to be wholly permeated 
with the divine. Thus, the Incarnation of the Divine Logos, in 
which the Son unites (not simply conjoins) Himself to man in 
the depths of His being, is the complete fulfillment of human 
nature; not its destruction. As the human hypostasis was made 
to contain the uncontainable God fully, so the uncontainable 
Son contains the whole of man in HimseU, uniting to Himself 
our whole human nature in His own hypostasis, thereby deifying 
us—but not uniting to Himself a particular hypostasis (which, 
in fact, would be impossible for it would mean either the con¬ 
junction of two “who’s” or the obliteration of the one and the 
prevailing of the other) in order that He might preserve our 
freedom to turn to God in the depths of our being in faith, and 
to be united to Him in love and not under coercion. 

In the context of this Christology, the Fathers thunder the 
proclamation that we belong to God, not to ourselves. Our true 
fulfillment lies not in worldly pursuits or pleasures, but in the 
acquisition of the Holy Spirit of God. Thus our purpose in this 
life is to detach ourselves from self-love and from love of worldly 
comforts and honors in order to attach ourselves to our true 
nature which has been deified in Christ, permeated with His 

^^Contra Haer. PG 7, col. 113701138A. 
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Holy Spirit, and to make our way back to our true home: God’s 
Heavenly Kingdom. So St Cyril writes:** 

For the Spirit of adoption, that is the Holy Spirit, 
dwells in us by whom we cry out: “Abba, Father!” 

For we have been bought with a price, since our Savior 
Christ laid down His own life for all of us. So then, 
we are living temples of God; for Christ has taken up 
His abode in us through the Holy Spirit, possessing in 
His own nature God the Father from whom He essen¬ 
tially comes forth. For He said, “If anyone loves me, 
he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, 
and we will come to him, and make our abode with 
him.” 

Therefore, let the foul odor of our pleasures fall 
away from our minds as from the temple of God, and 
let the sweet smell of self-control ascend like incense, 
and let us offer our bodies as a living sacrifice, holy, 
well-pleasing to God, which is our reasonable service 
(Rom 12:1). For we have been redeemed not with 
perishable silver or gold, but with [Christ’s] precious 
blood, as it is written (I Pet 1:18). Therefore, let us 
become slaves to our purchaser, submitting ourselves 
to Him in obedience, and our members to God as 
righteous instruments. For it is written: “The body is 
not for fornication, but for the Lord, and the Lord is 
for the body” (I Cor 6.13). So then, whenever we 
honor the members of our body, not having the pollu¬ 
tion that comes from love of Ihe flesh, then the Lord 
will belong to the body. For He dwells in the saints 
since by nature He is God. 

This leads again to the pastoral implications of Christology, 
for if this is our nature and destiny, then obviously we have 
become separated from it, which is to say that we have become 
separated not only from God, but even from our true selves. 
How then, can we recover this divine communion for which and 
in which we were made? 

Epistolam I Ad Corinthios, PG 74, col. 872BC. 
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B. Ascetic Struggle: Acquisition of the Holy Spirit. The 
Christology of Orthodox Tradition is one piece with Orthodox 
spirituality. Christ the Son of God has entered into human nature, 
uniting it to Himself, filling it with His Holy Spirit and the divine 
“energies.” As the Second Adam in whom is contained the 
whole of human nature. He has done what the First Adam, who 
also contained in himself the whole of human nature, did not do: 
whereas the First Adam plunged the whole of mankind into sin 
and death by his personal (hypostatic) free choice, the Second 
Adam who is God the Son, in perfect obedience to the Father, 
conquered our death by His death through His Passion, and 
filled our nature with His Holy Spirit through His Resurrection 
and Glorification. In so doing He opened the way to heaven, 
that before was closed through Adam’s sin, for all those who 
freely choose to take up their Cross and follow Him. As Leontius 
of Jerusalem (6th century) writes:®® 

Just as Adam is one of the whole [race], and the 
first in the establishment of death through whom we 
all likewise have become mortal by nature, so also 
Christ, in the flesh, is one of the whole race, and the 
Prince of the passage to immortality, through whom 
we all who are in Him have come into the possession of 
immortal life. 

In other words, through Christ’s Incarnation, we in the 
depths of our being have been united to God and set in the 
heavenly places with Christ. This follows from the union of the 
Divine Logos with the whole of our human nature. However, 
we are still free to cast our lot with the disobedience of the First 
Adam, or the obedience of the Second. This follows from the 
fact that the Divine Logos did not assume a human hypostasis, 
so that we remain personally free. 

St Athanasius writes this:®* 

Just as they turned away from God with their 
mind and invented gods from non-existent entities, so 

»OAdv. Nest, n.6, PG 86.2, cols. 1545D 12-1548A 6. 

^^Contra Gentes 34, Thomsoii, pp. 94f. 
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they can rise towards God with the mind of their soul 
and again turn back towards Him. They can turn 
back if they cast off the stain of all desire which they 
have put on, and wash themselves until they have 
eliminated every addition foreign to the soul and show 
it unadulterated, as it was made, in order that in this 
way they may be able to contemplate therewith the 
Word of the Father in whose Image they were made 
in the beginning. 

The implications of such a Christology for spirituality are 
these: since we remain personally free, our decision to follow 
Christ involves a free, uncoerced choice to undertake the effort 
of putting to death our love of self in order that we might live 
in love for God. This self-cruciftxion constitutes the pain and the 
struggle of spiritual discipline for it requires humiliation and 
death to self-love. It also illumines the inner content of the 
distinctive doctrine of synergia: one can say that our activity by 
which we work out our salvation in fear and trembling (Phil 
2:12) is to unite ourselves to Christ by entering into His suffer¬ 
ing and placing ourselves with Him on the Cross He commands 
us to take up (Mk 8:34f. and pars.) in order that in Him and 
through His Holy Spirit we might put to death that which is 
earthly in us (Col 3:5ff.); whereas Christ’s activity is to raise us 
up again with Him (Eph 4:13). This struggle, however, is not 
that we might merit what we do not have; but that we might 
fulfill in our selves that which has been graciously given to us 
through the Word’s Incarnation and our Holy Baptism, that we 
might grow into the full stature of Christ (e.g., Rom 6:16-17; Col 
1:28; 3:Iff; I Pet 1:3-9) who dwells in us, working in us to the 
degree that we submit to Him, for His good pleasure (Phil 2:13). 

The theological understanding that informs this teaching is 
that man is constituted as a living soul only in God. He is truly 
“human” only when he is bathed in the divine light of God and 
manifests all the holy qualities of God: purity, mercy, humility, 
righteousness, love. Only in the Holy Spirit of God, then, is he 
fully alive. Apart from God, he is dead. St Irenaeus writes:®® 

Contra Haer. V.27.2, PG 7, col. 1196BC. 
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To as many who continue in the love of God, 

God imparts communion with Himself; and commun¬ 
ion with God is life and light, and the enjoyment of 
all the good things which come from Him. But on those 
who have fallen away from God by their own choice 
He brings separation from Himself; and separation 
from God is death, and separation from light is dark¬ 
ness, and separation from God is the loss of all the 
good things which come from Him. 

If, however, our being is constituted in all the good things 
of God so that these alone are truly natural to us, then it follows 
that to be separated from God is to be separated from our true 
nature. This again follows from Orthodox Christology. For if the 
Divine Logos, through His union with a complete human nature 
endowed with mind, soul, and body, has deified all of human 
nature, while yet leaving us free by not assuming our hypostases, 
then if we choose to live for ourselves and not for God, not only 
do we separate ourselves from God, but we also separate our¬ 
selves from our own nature that has been deified in the Divine 
Logos incarnate. This is the final disintegration of our death: 
separated from God, we become separated from our true nature. 
“It is not for those who are near to God by nature (for we have 
all been drawn near through the Incarnation of His Divine 
Logos) but for those who approach by free choice to be near to 
or far from God.”^ 

With this we come full circle. We started by upholding the 
conviction that the proclamation of Jesus as the Son of God is 
an invitation to come to a complete knowledge of the supra- 
comprehensible God, which is possible only because Jesus is 
Himself the Son of God, the perfect Image of the Father who 
makes Him known. Now we see that the first step in coming to 
that knowledge, repentance, involves spiritual discipline: detach¬ 
ing oneself from love of self and the world in order to be filled 
with the Holy Spirit of Jesus the Christ, the bearer of the divine 
Holy Spirit. In this context, the witness of Gregory Palamas is 
joined to the Fathers cited above proclaiming that knowledge 

ssSt Gregory Palamas, ISO Chapters 78, R. E. Sinkewi^ p. 175. 
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of God comes only from purity of heart, which is realized only 
in Christ:®* 

If the soul rejects attachment to inferior thinp 
and cleaves in love to one who is superior by submit¬ 
ting to him through the works and the ways of virtue, 
it receives from him illumination, adornment and bet¬ 
terment, and it obeys his counsels and exhortations from 
which it receives true and eternal life. Through this 
life it receives also immortality for the body joined to 
it, for at the proper time the body attains to the prom¬ 
ised resurrection and participates in eternal glory. But, 
on the other hand, if it does not reject attachment and 
submission to inferior things whereby it inflicts shame¬ 
ful dishonor upon the image of God, it becomes alien¬ 
ated and estranged from the true and truly blessed life 
of God, since if it has first abandoned the One who 
is superior, it is justly abandoned by Him. 

This alone constitutes true knowledge: knowledge of God, 
which is communion with God, which is to be permeated with 
the divine energies, filled with the divine light, living the eternal 
life of God’s Holy Spirit, which alone fu lfills man’s natural des¬ 
tiny:®® 


Here and in such things lie the true wisdom and 
the saving knowledge which procure blessedness on 
high. What Euclid, what Marinos, what Ptolemy could 
understand? What Empedocleans, Socratics, Aristotel¬ 
ians or Platonists with their logical methods and mathe¬ 
matical proofs? Or rather, what sort of sense percep¬ 
tion has grasped such things? What mind apprehended 
them? If the spiritual wisdom seemed earthbound to 
those natural philosophers and their followers, conse¬ 
quently the one who stands supereminently superior 

^Ibid., §39, p. 127. See also §29, p. 113: “The mind that realizes its 
own weakness has discovered whence it might enter upon salvation and draw 
near to the light of knowledge and receive true wisdom which does not pass 
away with this age.” 

§25, p. 109. 
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to it turns out also to be such. For almost as the irra¬ 
tional animals are related to the wisdom of those men, 
just so are these philosophers to the true and most 
excellent wisdom and teaching of the Spirit. 

To confess Jesus as the Son of God, then, is to enter into 
the knowledge of God and to begin the ascetic journey to our 
true home; it is to pursue the gift of Christ God’s Holy Spirit 
which is granted only to those who with sincerity and humility 
of heart submit their minds, their souls, their desires, and their 
bodies to the commandments of God. St Gregory uses the analogy 
of the sun to describe how knowledge of God is attained:®* 

If the dawn, symbol of the light of day were to 
remain unapproachable to human eyes, as does the 
sun (or even more inaccessible than that), how could 
our eyes see the day and behold other objects in the 
light of day? How could they know of what kind is the 
light of the sun which is analogous to that of the day? 

Even more are divine things recognized by participa¬ 
tion only. 

That is to say, like the sun, God is not simply the object of 
vision, but the medium in which all vision takes place. Accord¬ 
ingly, there can be no vision or knowledge of God without 
participation in His light and life. It is communion with God 
that fills man with the light of God, enabling him to see the 
divine realities and in that light aU things.®’ This alone, more¬ 
over, is natural to us. Hence, Orthodox anthropology is essen¬ 
tially Christological. 


cxjnclusion: some concrete pastoral implications 
OF orthodox christology. 

There are of course many concrete pastoral implications 
that foUow from this. But in the space left to us I wish to draw 

^The Triads ni.i.21, trans. by Nicholas Gendle in Classics of Western 
Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 1983) p. 79. 

^See Nicholas Gendle’s endnote 63 on this passage, Ibid., p, 141. 
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attention to only two. The first is a response to the problem of 
human suffering. The second concerns the related issue of “social 
action” undertaken to alleviate those sufferings. 

Following from this doctrine of Christ, it should become 
clear that the cause of human suffering is not a distant God who 
is limited either in His power or mercy; rather, the cause is the 
prideful sin of man by which he has followed after his own 
desires and separated himself from God. St Gregory Palamas 
writes: “The mind of demons, created by God, possesses by 
nature its faculty of reason. But we do not hold that its activity 
comes from God, even though its possibility of acting comes 
from Him; one could with propriety call such reason an un¬ 
reason.” In the same place, he writes this: “It should be remem¬ 
bered that no evil thing is evil insofar as it exists, but insofar 
as it is turned aside from the activity appropriate to it, and thus 
from the end assigned to this activity.”*® In other words, the 
origin of evil is to be found in the mystery of creaturely freedom. 
Evil’s source is from within the creature; as a creaturely oriented 
activity, it excludes God to varying degrees in its operation and 
in its intention. This is why evil leads to death, for it comes out 
of a heart that is closed off to God, the source of life. 

If the result of Adam and Eve’s sin was the stubborn, 
prideful refusal of each one to accept responsibility for their 
own actions and to blame the other, the height of man’s sinful 
pride and stubbornness is manifested in all those efforts which, 
in one way or another and in varying degrees of philosophical 
sophistication, cast the blame for evil in the world away from 
man and onto God. Far from being weak and unmerciful, God 
shows His great power and love in that while we were yet sinners 
He died for us, taking on Himself our infirmities, and our sick¬ 
ened condition of corruption and death, and conquering our 
death by His death. In this, evil, which is irrational and therefore 
defies rational analysis, is utterly overthrown. For rather than 
becoming the means of our disintegration and separation from 
God, its sting has been transformed into an instrument that 
leads us to communion or deification, if we humbly endure in 
the Spirit of God, and not in the spirit of bitterness and pride. 

^Ibid. I.i.l9, p. 27f. 
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On the one hand, it becomes a means of helping us to do 
what we cannot do for ourselves, namely, detaching ourselves 
from love of self and the world in order that we might live to 
God. As St Peter of Damascus writes: we should give thanks to 
God, for in every way He works things out for our salvation, 
even through unsought loss of goods and possessions. For in this, 
if we are obedient, we can be helped in the task of detaching 
ourselves from love of self and the world when on our own we 
may be incapable of such voluntary detachment.®* 

On the other hand, endurance of evil becomes a means of 
attaining to God-likeness, for if we can genuinely forgive those 
who have wronged us, we become like God who has forgiven 
us our transgressions. If there were no wrongs or enemies to 
forgive, how could we pray, “Forgive us our sins, as we forgive 
those who sin against us”? And how could we become like the 
loving God who gave Himself for us when we were yet His 
enemies, that we might be reconciled to Him? Obviously such 
a teaching requires that one’s life be wholly constituted in Christ, 
for only if one endures evil in union with His Passion will one 
be strengthened in the hope of sharing in His Glorification, where 
there is neither sickness, nor sorrow, nor sighing, but life ever¬ 
lasting in holy communion with the Blessed Trinity and all the 
saints (I Pet 1:3-9). 

But also, such a teaching obviously means that suffering 
for the Christian lies at the very heart of life on this earth, which 
is another way of saying that to be a Christian means to take 
up one’s cross in order to live for Christ and not for the comforts 
and values of this world. Of this the Church reminds the faithful 
again and again, as in this hymn of the holy martyr Juliana of 
Nicomedia (-+-229), commemorated on Dec. 21st: 

O Jesus, Thy lamb Juliana cries out to Thee with 
great love, “I long for Thee, O My Bridegroom! In 
great pain am I crucified with Thee and in baptism I 
am buried with Thee. For Thy sake do I suffer that I 
might reign with Thee; I die for Thee in order to live 
with Thee. Accept me as a pure sacrifice since I am 
immolated for Thy love. 

39In Philokalia III, p. 172. 
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This leads directly to the second concrete implication con¬ 
cerning social action. Inasmuch as the Divine Logos assumed 
our whole human nature, our body, our mind, and our soul, it is 
clear that we cannot ignore conditions—whether physical, men¬ 
tal, or spiritual—that undermine human dignity, and we must 
minister to the needs of men in all aspects of life. At the same 
time, however, because our citizenship is not on earth but in 
heaven (Phil 3:20), and because we minister in the name of 
God the Holy Trinity, and not in the name of man or even 
human dignity—since there is no human dignity outside of com¬ 
munion with God—our efforts are directed not towards some 
earthly utopia, which win never be realized in any name other 
than that of Jesus Christ, but towards the Second Coming of 
Our Lord in His Heavenly Kingdom. 

Peace that follows from a human based “freedom” is con¬ 
formity tyrannically imposed since all religious and political 
ideologies, of which there are as many as there are homogeneous 
units or individuals, must be submitted to whichever human 
ideology is in power; and to bow down to a creaturely ideology 
or power is alien to our nature since we were made to bow down 
to God alone. Christ alone is our Peace; true peace, therefore, is 
submission to the commandments of Christ our God, and free¬ 
dom is authentic only when one is free to live in full communion 
with God, thereby living in accordance with our nature as we 
were created by God. 

This gives to the Orthodox Christian his focus, so that in¬ 
volvement in the arena of social action transcends political 
agendas, and becomes again a means of becoming more like 
Christ. For by ministering to the neighbor who is in need, even 
by ministering to the enemy, one comes out of himself in order 
to give himself to another, as Christ came out of Himself in 
order to give Himself to us. In so doing, he embodies in the 
whole of his being the incarnate Christ who comes to dwell in 
him as in a living temple, sanctifying and purifying his mind, 
body, and soul by His all-holy Spirit and shedding abroad in his 
heart the full knowledge of His incomprehensible Father in holy 
deifying communion. 
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[A Response to Fr Paul Wesche’s Recent Article 
on Dionysius in St Vladimir’s Theological 
Quarterly, Vol. 33, No. 1] 


Hieromonk Alexander (Golitzin) 


From its first recorded appearance the body of writings 
ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, listed by St Luke as one 
of the few prizes won by St Paul in the latter’s unsuccessful 
missionary venture to Mars Hill in Athens (Acts 17:34), has 
attracted controversy. Speaking for the Chalcedonian side of the 
colloquium organized by Justinian and Theodora between ad¬ 
herents and opponents of the IVth Ecumenical Council’s Chris- 
tological definition, Bishop Hypatius of Ephesus, when confront¬ 
ed with a quotation by the non-Chalcedonian side from the 
works of “Dionysius the Areopagite,” questioned his interlocu¬ 
tors’ sources.* He, said Hypatius, had never heard of this per¬ 
sonage outside of the Book of Acts, and could not recall him as 
cited in any of the earlier Church fathers. His testimony was 
therefore not acceptable, nor should his works figure as authori¬ 
tative in any reckoning of Christian doctrine. 

Such is very much the scholarly consensus today. With few 
exceptions,® the late Vth-early Vlth century theologian writing 

iThey were quoting Ep. IV, PG 3, 1072C. For Hypatius at the colloquium, 
cf. Joseph Stiglmayr, “Das Aufkommen der Pseudo-Dionysischen Schriften 
und ihr Eindringen in die christliche Literatur bis zum Lateranconcil 649,” in 
IV Jahresbericht des oeffentliche Privatgymnasiums an der Stelle matutina zu 
FeldkircK Feldkirch (1895), pp. 59-62. 

^Notably the writings of Vladimir Lossky; cf. esp. the following articles: 
“Apophasis and Trinitarian Theology,” in In the Image and Likeness of God 
(ed. and trans. J. H. Erickson and T. E. Bird) N.Y. (1974), pp. 13-19; 
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under the name of St Paul’s convert is reckoned as, at best, one 
who failed in the task of adjusting Neoplatonist philosophy to 
Christian doctrine,® or worse, as a deliberate subverter of the 
tradition, a sort of Neoplatonist wolf in Christian sheep’s cloth¬ 
ing.^ His subsequent influence on, especially, the piety and wor¬ 
ship of Eastern Christianity is therefore usually considered to 
have been unfortunate, if not downright pernicious.® 

Father Paul Wesche’s recent article in St Vladimir’s Theo¬ 
logical Quarterly^ stands foursquare within the mainstream of 
contemporary opinion regarding the “Pseudo-Dionysius.”^ Fr 

“Darkness and Light in the Knowledge of God,” Ibid,, pp. 31-43; “La Notion 
des Analogies chez Denys le Pseudo-Areopagite,” Archives d*histoire doctrinale 
et litierature du moyen age V (1931), pp. 270-309; and “La th6ologie negative 
dans la doctrine de Denys TAreopagite,” Recherches des sciences philoso- 
phiques et theologiques 28 (1939), pp. 204-221. Note should also be taken 
of Endre von Ivanka, Plato Christianas, Einsiedeln (1964), pp. 228-289; and 
H. von Balthasar, Herrlichhkeit: eine Theologische Aesthetik vol. II, Einsie¬ 
deln (1962), pp. 147-214; and, with some qualifications, Ren6 Roques, 
UUnivers Dionysien, Paris (1954). 

^Thus the remarks by J. M. Hornus; “Denys n*a pas trahi, mais il a et6 
submerge dans une lutte inegale,” in “Les recherches r6centes sur le Pseudo- 
Denys TAreopagite,” Revue de Vhistoire et de philosophic religieuses, 35 
(1955), pp. 447-448. Hornus, indeed, expresses the fundamental modem argu¬ 
ment against Dionysius’ Christian inspiration with remarkable economy and 
elegance in his article, “Quelques reflections a propos du Pseudo-Denys 
I’Areopagite et de la mystique chr6tienne en general,” RHPR 27 (1947), pp. 
47-63. His argument, ^though not acknowledged as such, is taken up at 
considerable length by Bernhard Brons, Gott und die Seienden: Untersuchun- 
gen zum Verhaeltnis von Neuplatonischer Metaphysik und Christliche Tradi¬ 
tion bei Dionysius Areopagita, Goettingen (1976); and we, at least, think it 
to be assumed or implied in the recent monograph by Paul Rorem, Biblical 
and Liturgical Symbols within the Pseudo-Dionysian Synthesis, Toronto 
(1984). 

^Perhaps most trenchantly expressed in Roland Hathway’s monograph, 
Hierarchy and the Definition of Order in the Letters of Pseudo-Dionysius, 
The Hague (1969); and certainly suggested by Jean Vanneste, Le Myst^re de 
Dieu, Brussels (1959), and the latter’s article in English. "Is the Mysticism 
of Pseudo-Dionysius Genuine?,” International Philosophical Quarterly (1963), 
pp. 286-306. The answer to the question, incidentally, was “no.” 

®See John Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought, Washington 
(1969), pp. 81-82. Rene Bornert, Les Commentaires Byzantines de la Divine 
Liturgie, Paris (1966), pp. 66-71 and, echoing Bornert, Paul Meyendorff in 
the “Introduction” to his translation, St Germanus of Constantinople, Crest- 
wood (1982). 

®“Christological Doctrine and Liturgical Interpretation in Pseudo-Dion¬ 
ysius,” SVTQ, vol, 33, no. 1 (1989), pp. 53-73. 

rrhis is the first—and last!—time I shall use the prefix “Pseudo—” 
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Wesche sees the writer of the Corpus Areopagiticum as finding 
his fundamental inspiration not in “the Christological confession 
of the Church, but ‘gnosis,’ ”® a knowledge, moreover, strictly 
of Neoplatonist provenance. When applying himself to the faith 
and worship of the Church, Dionysius thus leads inevitably to 
the reduction of “the liturgy as well as the Incarnation ... to 
symbols ... so that in the final analysis the corporeal aspect of 
the human composite is excluded from the blessing of deifica¬ 
tion.”® This analysis is fully representative of a tradition of 
scholarship dating back to the turn of the century.^ Indeed, we 
can trace it back still further, to the Reformation and to no less a 
figure than Dr Martin Luther himself. The latter’s warning is 
clear: “Dionysius is most pernicious; he platonizes more than 
he christianizes”; and “I advise you to shun like the plague that 
‘Mystical Theology’ of Dionysius and similar books. . . 
Luther’s strictures, albeit in less trenchant a tone, are precisely 
those of Fr Wesche and most contemporary scholars: Dionysius 
is less a Christian than a Platonist, and as such he is to be 
avoided by those wishing to remain faithful to the Gospel—or. 


when referring to Dionysius. It has always seemed to me one of those charm¬ 
ing acts of quiet pre-judgment which so often belie so many scholars* claims 
to “objectivity.” The latter is, in a post-Heisenberg world, really a myth, and 
we would perhaps all be better off, scholars and students, by trying to put into 
effect our own de-mythologization of our inheritance from the last century 
and its now too often quaint conceits. No one, but no one, writes or studies 
anything, especially not an ancient figure whose very name and place we 
cannot know for sure, without bringing some presuppositions to the text 
before him. This is particularly clear in Dionysian studies. Cf. our remarks 
at the end of this article and, for pleasure, our citation of von Balthasar in 
note 61 below. 

^Wesche, op. ciu, p. 54. 

mid. 

i®Cf. Stiglmayr, op. cit., and most notably, the following: Hugo Koch, 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in seinen Beziehungen zum Neuplatonismus und 
Mysterienwesen, Mainz (1900); and H. F. Mueller, Dionysios, Proklos, Ploti- 
nos. Bin Historischer Beitrag zur neuplatonischen Philosophie, Muenster/ 
Westfalen, 2nd. ed. (1926). 

iiProm, respectively, The Babylonian Captivity of the Church and “Dis¬ 
putation of Dec. 18. 1537,” quoted by Karlfried Froelich in his article, 
“Pseudo-Dionysius and the Reformation,” in Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete 
Works (ed. Paul Rorem, trans. Colm Liubheid) N.Y. (1987), p. 44, notes 
45 and 46. 
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as Fr Wesche puts it, to “the Church’s rule of faith as it is in¬ 
formed by her rule of prayer.”^* 

This is a formidable chorus, indeed. We are reminded of 
Tevye the milkman in the musical comedy, Fiddler on the Roof. 
Confronted by a series of three prospective—and dubious—sons- 
in-law, he weighs the alternatives: the obvious insuitabiUty of 
each young man for one of his precious daughters and, “on the 
other hand,” the boy’s perhaps not so obvious—but real—virtues, 
and the fact that the daughter in question loves him. For two 
out of the three suitors he finds that “the other hand” must 
prevail. For the third, though, because his suit involves the con¬ 
version of the girl to an alien faith, “there is no other hand!” 

Is there an “other hand” for Dionysius? We think so.“ Let 
us go back first of all to the Church whose rule of faith and 
prayer Fr Wesche rightly holds up as our standard, and ask: 
why and how did this mysterious “Dionysius,” given his funda¬ 
mental departure from Christian norms as just described, acquire 
so great a reputation within that same Church and her tradition 
—and that, be it noted, in so short a time? A good example is 
the very Hypatius whom we noted just above as objecting to 
citations from the Dionysian corpus. Within a very short time, 
weeks or months, we find him quoting Dionysius (although not 
by name) to one of his suffragans in defense of the use of images 
in Church worship.” Apparently he had looked up the works 
of this new writer and had liked what he found! There are other 
examples. The term, “hierarchy,” our Dionysius’ invention, 
spreads like lightening throughout the Greek East.*® The “Cheru¬ 
bic Hymn,” reflecting very Dionysian sentiments, is composed 
and appears in the Liturgy of Constantinople within a generation 

i^Wesche, op. cit., p. 73. 

isindeed, I am obligated to respond! Fr Wesche, Ibid., p. 54 note 5, 
has taken specific objection to the reading I give of Dionysius as a Christian 
writer in my dissertation, Mystagogy: Dionysius Areopagita and His Christian 
Predecessors, MS.D.Phil. Oxford (1980). 

F. Diecamp (ed.), “Letter to Julius of Atramytion,” in Analecta 
Patristica, v.ll7 of Orientalia Christiana Analecta, Rome (1938), pp. 127-129. 
For an English translation, cf. P. J. Alexander, “Hypatius of Ephesus: a note 
on Image Worship in the Sixth Century,” Harvard Theological Review 45 
(1952), pp. 177-184. 

isCf. Stigjmayr, “Ueber die Termini Hierarch und Hierarchic,” Zeit- 
schrift fuer katholische Theologie 22 (1898), pp. 180-187. 
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or so of the Areopagitica's first appearance.*® John of Scytho- 
polis,**^ a contemporary, and Maximus the Confessor a century 
later**—both men of no little theological acumen—devote scholia 
and commentaries to Dionysius. The list can easily be extended. 

The question is, why? The answers provided by our critical 
chorus have centered around the pseudonym, hence an aura of 
apostolic authority, and the hierarchical structure of society 
itself at the time of Dionysius’ appearance.*® We do not thiok 
these explanations adequate. Works invoking authoritative names 
from antiquity were not uncommon in the late Roman world, 
and it seems to us fairly safe to assume that the Church of the 
period counted among her leaders men of sufficient awareness 
and discernment to distinguish the real from the fool’s gold, i.e., 
a pseudonymous work in essential harmony with the Christian 
faith from another which, like Dionysius according to Fr Wesche 
and many others, fundamentally subverts that faith. The forma¬ 
tion of the canon of Scripture, both Old and New Testaments, 
is precisely a case in point. No one, not even the sternest of 
modern critics, refers to the writer of Isaiah 40-55 as the 
“Pseudo-Isaiah,” or to the author of Hebrews as “Pseudo-Paul.” 
While not written by either Isaiah or St Paul themselves, these 
works were still accepted as authoritative in as much as they 
reflected the faith of “the Israel of God” (Gal 6:16). Yet, there 
were books claiming the very same names, e.g. The Ascension 
of Isaiah or The Apocalypse of Paul, together with still others 
ascribed to Patriarchs, Prophets, and Apostles, which were not 
so recognized, and which ended their days as so many additions 
to the enormous (and ever-growing, see The Aquarian Gospell) 

^®Cf. Egon Wellecz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography 
2nd ed. Oxford (1961), p. 166, and on Dionysian influence generally, pp* 
57-60. 

^^Cf. von Balthasar, “Das Scholienwerk des Johannes von Scythopolis,*’ 
Scholastik 15 (1940), pp. 16-33. 

i^Maximus Confessor, Mystagogia PG 91, 660D ff., and his Ambiguorum 
Liber, 1045D-1060D. 

Impositions admirably summarized by Jaroslav Pelikan, ‘The Odyssey of 
Dionysian Spirituality,” in Pseudo-Dionysius (Rorem and Liubheid), pp. 11-24, 
esp. p. 23. For an investigation of Dionysius, after the manner of Max Weber, 
as articulating an essentially societal program, cf. H. Goltz, HIERA MESI- 
TEIA: Zur Theorie der hierarchischen Sozietaet im Corpus Areopagiticum, 
Erlangen (1974). 
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library of apocrypha.’*® That the Dionysian corpus did not land 
in the same dustbin must, we think, say something about its 
intrinsic worth as the work of a Christian writer. The alternative 
would be to assume that somewhere along the way the Church 
lost her faculty of discernment and fell in love, like Tevye’s third 
daughter, with a man of alien faith. We need hardly add that in 
the context of the Orthodox Church such an admission would 
be very diflScult to make. Too much in our piety, our liturgy, our 
understanding of the icon, takes from Dionysius, too many have 
relied on him , for us to dismiss him as not a Christian without 
suffering serious consequences. 

We therefore begin by assuming that the Church had a 
reason for taking this mysterious writer to her heart, that she 
read in him an expression of her own faith and life, in however 
novel an idiom. But how? Where? What can we offer in response 
to the arguments which Fr Wesche has so impressively and (it 
seems) unanswerably marshalled against Dionysius as a Christian 
writer? What can we offer from Dionysius himself which would 
argue for “the other hand?” 

In replying, our allotment of space (this is to be a short 
article) compels us to concentrate on just one of the texts cited 
by Fr Wesche in support of his case. Happily, this is the very 
one which he has used to provide the core of his argument. The 
passage is from Divine Names 1,4 and is cited no less than three 
times. It is referred to first as proving that, for Dionysius, “the 
flesh disappears altogether [at the eschaton],”*‘ and, secondly, 
in support of the assertion that “at the core of Dionysius’ thought 
we find that the Incarnation of the Divine Logos is ‘merely’ a 
symbol which saves only by providing the min d with the supreme 
perceptible token for its contemplation of God.”“* It is quoted 
at last in full as the conclusive demonstration that, for the Areo- 
pagite, Christ’s “Incarnation finally excludes the flesh in the 
‘economy,’ for His corporeal aspect ultimately is of symbolic 

2®One has only to thumb Uu'ough Vol. VIII of The Ante-Nicene Fathers 
(ed. Coxe), Grand Rapids; to see the truth here, or the more recent docu¬ 
ments from Nag Hammadi, edited and published by James Robinson in The 
Nag Hammadi Library, N.Y. (1977). 

®*Wesche, op. cit., p. 62 and note 30. 

^Ibid., p. 66 and note 46. 
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value only.”*® The quotation is taken from Colin Liubheid’s 
translation which reads as follows: 

We now grasp these things in the best way we can, 
and as they come to us, wrapped in the sacred veils 
of that love toward humanity with which Scripture and 
hierarchical traditions [i.e., the liturgy] cover the truths 
with things derived from the realm of the senses. And 
so it is that the transcendent is clothed in the terms of 
being, with shape and form on things which have 
neither, and numerous symbols are employed to convey 
the varied attributes of what is an imageless and supra- 
rational simplicity. But in time to come, when we are 
incorruptible and immortal [allusion to I Cor 15:53], 
when we have come at last to the blessed inheritance 
of being like Christ, then, as Scripture says, “we shall 
always be with the Lord” [I Thess 4:17]. In most holy 
contemplations we shall be ever filled with the sight of 
God shining gloriously around us as once it shone 
for the disciples at the divine transfiguration. And 
there we shall be, our minds away from passion and 
from earth, and we shall have a conceptual gift of light 
from him and, somehow, in a way we cannot know, 
we shall be united with him and, our understanding 
carried away, blessedly happy, we shall be struck by 
his blazing light. Marvelously, our minds will be like 
those in the heavens above. We shall be “equal to the 
angels and sons of God, being sons of the Resurrec¬ 
tion [Lk 20:36]. This is what the truth of Scripture 
affirms.®^ 

As it stands, the translation both reads quite smoothly and 
appears to support Fr Wesche’s contentions. There is no refer¬ 
ence to the body or to anything physical in the world to come, 
“Then.” Everything appears to be on the plane of the mind. 
However, appearances are often deceptive. In what was perhaps 
an attempt at greater euphony, the translator has ignored certain 

2s/W<#., pp. 67-68 and note 48. 

3, 592BC; Luibheid and Rorem, pp. 52-53. 
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key distinctions in the original text. Further, he has added to, 
or paraphrased, the original in ways which render it at once 
more readable, and closer to Fr Wesche’s argument. For the sake 
of our case in defense of Dionysius, and asking the reader’s 
indulgence, we feel it necessary here to reproduce the Greek 
original together with a less literary—though we feel more accu¬ 
rate-rendering of the text into English. The Greek is: 

... taOra Kal pspui^peGa' vOv pfev dycxKdyax; 

f|piv, 6id tGv lep^cDv TtapoorExacrpATCov xGv 
XoyIqv Kal xov lepapxtKGv itapaSdoecov (piXavOpco- 
•rrlaq, alaBr^xoIq xd voT]xdc Kal xoIq oOai xd CmepoO- 
aia HEpiKoXuiTToiknfiq Kal pop<j)dq Kal xdnouQ xoIq 
dpop<|>Gxoi<; XE Kal dxoTiwxoK; itEpixiSElorjq Kal xf|v 
6iTEp<|>ufj Kal dtitXdxrjxa xfj noiKiXla 

xGv pEpioxGv oopSdXcav •nXT]0uvo6aT]q xe Kal 5ia- 
■nXaTxoOoT]<;' t6t£ 5^, 6xav &(|>0apxoi Kal dGdvoxoi 
YEVcbpEOa Kal xfjq xpioroeibouQ Kal paKapicoxdxT]Q 
4(|>iKGpE6a Xifj^Eco<;, ^itdvxoxE o6v Kupto» Koxd x6 
X6 yiov «4a6pE9a>, p4v dpaTfjQ aOxoO 0eo- 
<|)ocvEla<; iv itavdYvoiq 0'EoplaiQ ditoitXT]po6pEvoi, 
<t>avoxdxaiQ pappapUYociQ f|pS<; irEpiauYoc^oOcrqq, 
dx; xoOq pa0r|xdq dv ^keIvt] xf| 0EoxdTp p£xapop<|>cJ)- 
OEi, xfjq 84 vot)TT]q adxoO (|>ojxo8oalaq 4v dTxa0Et 
Kal dOXo X 9 vS psxEXOvxEq Kal xfjq 6 k4p voOv 4vd)- 
oeoq iv xaiq xGv Cnt£p<|)avQV dKxlvov dyvGcrroiq 
Kal pccKaplaiq iiriSoXaiq, iv 0£ioxipg pipi^oEi xov 
6iTEpoupocv(ov v6oV «ladYY£^oi» Y<5tp. 6? xov 
XoyIov dXfj0£id <j)T]aiv, «ia6p£0a, Kal ulol 0eoG, 
otol xfjq dvooxdaEoq 6vx£q». 

The underlinings, especially the sequences vOv piv... x6xe 
8i, and, of particular importance for us, the two which read 
xqq piv 6paxqq... xqq 8i voqxfjq, emphasize the deployment 
of a pair of particles, piv—5i, used in Greek within a sentence 
to signal an opposition or distinction of some kind such as, in 
English, “on the one hand ... on the other hand,” or simply, 
“the one . . . the other.”® That this is of importance for our 

“See Liddell and Scott, Lexicon (Abridged), Oxford (1966), p. 434; 
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argument, and for Fr Wesche as dependent on the translation, 
may be seen in our following, crudely literal rendering of the 
same text into EngUsh (and we ask the reader to note our 
emphases): 

... And we are initiated into these things now, on the 
one hand, according to our measure through the sacred 
curtains of that love for mankind of Scripture and the 
hierarchical traditions which veils the intelligible and 
the super-essential round about with perceptible and 
existent things, and which puts forms and types around 
those things which are without form or impression, 
and which both multiplies and lends shape to the 
transcendent and most formless simplicity by the 
variety of its partial symbols; but then, when we have 
become immortal and incorruptible, and have attained 
to the most blessed inheritance which is in the form 
of Christ, “We shall,” as Scripture says, “be ever with 
the Lord,” being filled, on the one hand, with all- 
pure contemplation of His most visible Theophany, 
shining round about us in most manifest brilliancy—as 
it [shone around] His disciples at that most divine 
Transfiguration—and on the other ecand, participat¬ 
ing in His intelligible gift of light with minds grown 
passionless and immaterial, and [finally] in the union 
which transcends the mind through &e unknowable 
and blessed impulsions of [His] super-luminary rays 
in a more divine imitation of the heavenly minds [i.e., 
the angels] because, as the truth of Scripture says, “we 
shall be equal to the angels and sons of God, being 
sons of the Resurrection.” 

The rendering is very rough,“ but the passage should now 
appear in rather a different light. Dionysius is not, as in Liub- 
heid’s translation, making just one primary distinction between 

and William Goodwin, Greek Grammar, London (1959), p. 212, paragraph 
981. 

2®This writer is irresistibly reminded of Mark Twain’s literal “re-transla¬ 
tion” of his own “Jumping Frog of Calaveras Ck>unty” back from the French 
—^"‘dawed back into a reasonable language.” 
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the perception of divine things in this life and the vision of God 
in the world to come (vCv piv . . . t6t£ 5i), but he adds a 
second set of distinctions, not at all evident in the first transla¬ 
tion, in order to indicate differences or levels of appropriation 
within the beatific vision itself (xriq .p4v dpocTfjc; . . . Tf^c; 
voT]Tfiq . . . Kal Ttiq Oitsp voGv ^vcbascoQ). At the first level we 
find that there is indeed a visible, bodily, vision of Christ in 
glory, precisely a “sight.” Its corporeal nature is aflSnned, first 
of all, by Dionysius’ choice of the qualifying adjective, bpaxbq, 
“seeable,” i.e., with the eyes of the body, the same word as is 
used in the first clause of the Nicene Creed: all things visible and 
invisible.” He then further underlines the body’s involvement by 
referring to the Transfiguration account in the Synoptic Gospels 
(e.g., Mt 17:2-8) where the disciples look with their eyes on 
the unveiled glory of Christ’s divinity. The importance of that 
text from Scripture for Orthodox spirituality generally, let alone 
for our Dionysius, need hardly be emphasized here.®^ 

It is with the second level of the eschatological vision of 
God that we arrive at the place of the intellect (voOq) which 
appeared in the first translation, and in Fr Wesche’s article, as 
the unique locus of encounter. True, the mind according to 
Dionysius is “freed” at the eschaton from the domination of 
material existence and the passions (dnrocGet Kal duXu to vS), 
but this is not because matter has been abolished or the body 
done away. Rather, it seems a better reading of the text in light 
of the paragraph above to say that matter and body have become 
instead “transparent” to the creative energy of God which in¬ 
forms and sustains them. This is the “more divine imitation” of 
the angels, themselves “most transparent mirrors” of the divine 
light.*® Here, too, we note the first translation’s obscuring of the 
text. The former renders “imitation” as simply “like” the angels, 
a change which lends added weight to the supposition that 
Dionysius looks forward to a bodiless heaven.*® Liubheid rein¬ 
forces this impression by adding the phrase “our minds,” “Mar- 

®'^C£., for example, Kallistos Ware, The Orthodox Way, Crestwood 
(1986), pp. 170ff; or V. Lossky, ‘The Theology of Light in the Thought of 
Gregory Palamas,” Image and Likeness, pp. 60-61 and note 39. 

^Celestial Hierarchy HI, 2; PG 3, 165A. 

®®To be fair, at least in a footnote, Liubheid may have been looking to 
bring Dionysius’ scriptural allusion into closer proximity with the N.T. text. 
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velously our minds will be like . . which is not in the Greek 
and which decidedly affirms the thought that only our minds 
wUl partake of God’s glory. His breaking-up into several sen¬ 
tences of what Dionysius has given us as the final clause of one 
single sentence muddies the water stiU further. The whole pass¬ 
age is one thought, including the final clause where the second 
set of distinctions appears. We see in this a confirmation that 
Dionysius understands the process of transfiguration, of seeing 
God, as involving the whole man both in this world and in the 
one to come. To paraphrase the Areopagite’s thought here in 
brief: NOW we see in part, our eyes the “symbols” of the 
Church’s worship and our ears the words of Scripture while our 
minds perceive the meanings, discern the presence which the 
symbols carry; but THEN we shall see directly, shall know God 
immediately, with both our eyes and our minds. To be sure, 
from this world to the next there will have to be a “change” 
occurring in the body (and the mind!), but this appears to us 
as no more nor less than the doctrine of the New Testament 
(e.g., I Cor 15:52-54). One thing at least is clear from this text 
of Dionysius: no dissolution or evaporation of the body is con¬ 
templated at the eschaton. Man will be transformed as a whole. 

But we are not yet finished. According to Dionysius there 
is still a third level of appropriation of the visio Dei. Body and 
mind receive the gift of light in a manner appropriate to each (TTiq 
p4v.. .Tfjq be), but, at the last, there is the union with God 
which transcends both (Kal Tf)q O-rtfep voOv 4v6aeo>q), which 
exceeds the frontiers of created existence altogether, whether 
corporeal or intellective. Beyond created being man the creature 
is led to share in the splendor of his transcendent Creator. Dion¬ 
ysius is of course doing no more here than referring to deifica¬ 
tion, theosis, a tradition of understanding the salvation offered 
in Christ which goes back to the New Testament,®® and forward 
within the Orthodox Church to the present day.*^ This is exactly 
our point, i.e., the Aregopagite is fully within the Christian— 
especially the Greek Christian—tradition. He is saying nothing 

for example, II Pet 1:4 and John 17:5,22-24. 

3^The ascent to God as threefold is exceedingly common in patristic 
(back to Clement) and modern Orthodox writers. Examples are innumerable. 
Again, Ware, op. cit., pp. 162-177, is closest to hand. 
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new or strange in this text. Certainly there is nothing here which 
excited the interest, controversial or otherwise, of his contempo¬ 
rary commentator, John of Scythopolis. The latter’s rather hum¬ 
drum remarks on the passage show no sign of any awareness of 
possible difficulties.^ Neither should we find anything here which 
is alien to the Orthodox faith. Dionysius’ chief inspiration is 
clearly and unquestionably the Christian faith, and not Neo- 
platonist metaphysics®* or “Evagrian spirituality.”®^ 

If we have responded successfully to the position that Divine 
Names 1,4 represents a heterodox theology, we are still left with 
the other points which Fr Wesche has raised regarding the 
Corpus Dionysiacum'& fundamental inspiration, to say nothing 
of the critical chorus which his views represent. Since we have 
removed from suspicion the text central to his argument,®® given 
our constraints of space, we trust it will be sufficient simply to 
make a few observations concerning his article’s other assertions, 
and to conclude with some general remarks touching on the 
critical consensus. 

Be ginning his investigation of Dionysius, Fr Wesche claims 
a rather puzzling distinction between soteriology and ontology, 
that is, Dionysius’ salvation is one which “saves” while leaving 

®PG 4,197C-200A. 

^^Wcsche, op» cit, p. 54. 

^Ibid., p. 72. There is an Evagrian connection, to be sure, but more by 
way of a correction of Evagrius on Dionysius’ part. The correction centers 
around, exactly, the body and the world to come. He is anxious, in my view, 
to christianize those elements of Evagrius which he finds useful. His “dynam¬ 
ism,” which Fr Wesche rightly notes (Ibid., p. 71 and note 55) and which is 
almost certainly taken from Gregory of Nyssa—compare Dionysius on human 
souls being “stretched” by God “ever to that which is before” (DN IV,5 
701A) with Gregory’s epektasis —^provides one element of the corrective. The 
other lies in his use of symbol in connection with the Incarnation and with 
man as body and soul. The result is a vision of redemption which sees us ever 
as moving into God, but never beyond the Incarnate One. Jesus Christ remains 
always the center and locus of our encoimter with the Transcendent; cf. esp.. 
Epistles m and IV, 1069B-1072BC 

^And, to be fair, Fr Wesche has chosen well! Divine Names 1,4 is indeed 
central, cf. V. Lossky, The Vision of God (trans. Ashleigh Moorhouse) Lon¬ 
don (1963), pp. 103-104. To be yet more fair, if a little autobiographical, it 
was the case that this writer’s own views of Dionysius some fifteen years ago 
were almost exactly those of Fr Wesche. Lossky’s remarks on this text, 
together with prolonged exposure to the “Dionysian” flavor of worship at an 
Athonite monastery, forced me to re-evaluate and look for an understanding of 
the Areopagite from within the patristic tradition. Lossky is, by and large. 
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“plot.”^ We have already seen that such is clearly not the case 
with Dionysius. On the other hand, the New Testament is itself 
full of references to a saving knowledge, for example II Cor 4:6 
and John 17:3, among many others. As for symbol, Fr Wesche 
has caught Dionysius’ mind very well in defining this term as, in its 
classical sense “... the coming together of different realities,”^® but 
we think him as decidedly wrong when he sees this defintion as hav¬ 
ing, in the heretical second century sense, “a decidedly gnostic 
flavor.”** Once more, Dionysius is quite within the patristic Greek 
mainstream. A casual glance at Lampe’s Patristic Greek Lexicon 
will reward the reader with a long chain of patristic sources, 
among whom Dionysius is but one, who make happy use of the 
word, o’6pSoXov, when referring to the Church’s sacraments, 
up to and including the Eucharist itself both before and after the 
consecration of the elements.*® “Symbol,” as the meeting of two 
realities, thus strikes us on the contrary as an altogether satisfac¬ 
tory way of referring to the Christian Mysteries, particularly 
when we bear in mind that this word ceased to apply to the 
Eucharist only following the Vllth Council, three hundred years 
after Dionysius lived.*® We are reminded of the late Fr Alexander 
Schmemann’s lectures on liturgical theology in the early 1970’s. 
and his insistence on reviving the meaning of symbol in aU its 
original power, as the indication—not of an absence, its modern 
sense, but rather—of a presence, as signifying a true conjoining 
and interpenetration of different realities. Nothing, surely, could 
be more “incarnational,” nor more indicative of what we take 
to be Dionysius’ own mind. 

We arrive at the real issue regarding the Areopagitica. The 
substance of Fr Wesche’s remarks, and of the critics whom he 
represents, lies in the much-vexed question of Dionysius’ relation 
to Neoplatonist philosophy, his “thraUdom,”*’^ and generally of 
that philosophy’s possible—or impossible—relationship to the faith 

42Cf. Hans Jonas, The Gnostic Religion, Boston (2nd ed. rev. 1963), and, 
for a taste of the literature, “The Gospel of Truth,” Nag Hammadi, pp. 38ff. 

43Wesche, op, cit., p. 62. 

^Ihid. 

^G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford (1972), p. 1282, 
col. 2. 

^6Cf. Meyendorff, Christ, p, 140 and note 28. 

47Wesche, op, cit,, p, 68. 
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the being of creatures untouched.®* We are told that the Areo- 
pagite’s salvation means simply gnosis, but one which effects 
no change or alteration of created existence. The work of salva¬ 
tion involves merely the transmittal of this knowledge via the 
symbols of the hierarchy (liturgy and scripture), but effects 
nothing really new: “For even apart from the Incarnation of 
Christ, the same unifying vision of God is possible in the hier¬ 
archy of the Old Testament.”®’^ The last is supported by an 
appeal to the treatise. The Mystical Theology^ which illustrates 
the ascent to God with the figure of Moses ascending Sinai. 

We are indeed puzzled. First of all, Moses as a type of the 
ascent to the knowledge of God is scarcely an unusual choice. 
No less a luminary than St Paul felt free to use him in this way.®® 
Gregory of Nyssa devoted an entire book. The Life of Moses, 
to this image of divine encounter. One scholar has in fact gone 
so far as to characterize Dionysius’ use of Moses in this context 
as purely a patristic clich6." While we are not willing to dismiss 
it so easily, arguing elsewhere that Moses and Sinai are chosen 
with clear purpose as images of the Church at worship,'** we 
certainly can agree that the employment of this Old Testament 
example in no way suffices to carry the weight which Fr Wesche 
would place on it as demonstrating the effective equivalence of 
the Old and New Dispensations. 

Then there is the question of gnosis and symbol. It is in- 
arguable that historical Christianity knows an heretical gnosis, 
specifically the second century gnostic movement, but theirs was 
a “system” which saw no value whatsoever in incarnate exist¬ 
ence. Life in the flesh was, for such as Basileides and Valentinus, 
all darkness and error, a terrible mistake, a kind of cosmic 

far too easily overlooked by contemporary Dionysian sdiolarship. Either over¬ 
looked, or else—and more commonly—summarily dismissed, as in the case, 
for example, of Stephen Gersh’s otherwise admirable study. From lamblichus 
to Erieugena. An Investigation of the Prehistory and Evolution of the Diony¬ 
sian Tradition, Leiden (1973), esp. pp. 166-167 and note 184. 

3*Wesche, op. cit., pp. 55-57. 

«tlbid., p. 66. 

^Mystical Theology 1,3; lOOOC-lOOlB. 

89IICor3:7fi. 

MVaimeste, “Genuine?,” pp. 301-302. 

<>Cf. my thesis, op. cit., pp. 193ff., and Rorem, Symbols, pp. 140-142. 
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of the New Testament and the Church. Let it suffice us here to 
recall with Vladimir Lossky^ that there is, after all, a certain 
“convergence” between this greatest of ancient Greek philoso¬ 
phies emd Christianity, at least in so far as each lends credence, 
in fact priority, to the unseen world. As St Paul himself writes: 
“. . . we look not to the things that are seen but to the things 
that are unseen; for the things that are seen are transient, but the 
things that are unseen are eternal.”® The language of Hebrews 
9-12, especially its contrast between the “shadow” and the image 
(eIkcov),®" is particularly redolent of Platonism and, moreover, 
provides a singularly apt entre to Dionysius’ own thought.®' 
With regard to the Areopagite’s “reduction” of the liturgy to a 
‘divine drama,’ mere “symbol,”®® we reply first, as above, that 
symbol is more powerful and incarnational a term than Fr 
Wesche allows; and second, that even in the New Testament 
canon itself we can see evidence of the Church’s worship serving 
a certain iconic function, the mirroring here-below of heavenly 
realities as in, for example. Rev 4-5®* and Heb 12:22-24.®* 

We can hear the objection immediately: “Dionysius does 
more than accord priority to the unseen. He does nothing more 
nor less than import into a Christian liturgical setting the entire 
apparatus of the Neoplatonist understanding of the world as the 
essentially static and fundamentally secondary reflection of 
eternal realities, the whole purpose of which is to point beyond 
itself—for the few intellectually capable of reading it properly®® 
—to the intelligible world (Kda^ioq votit 6<;).” This is the sum 
of the critics’ argument. It seems to do little good to point out 

'*®Lossky, Orthodox Theology: An Introduction (trans. Ian and Ihita 
Kesarcodi-Watson), Crestwood (1978), pp. 56-58. It seems to me there was 
an even more appropriate reference from somewhere in Lossky’s corpus, but 
this one will do. 

49nCor4:18. 

soHeb 10:1. 

s^For Dionysius' extensive use of Hebrews, cf. the “Biblical Index” which 
Rorem has supplied in Pseudo-Dionysius^ p. 303. 

s^Wesche, op. cit., p. 72. 

53Cf. Erik Petersen, The Angels and the Liturgy (trans. Walls), London 
(1964) esp. pp. ix-x and 1-12. 

54ln this text as well one might see the context for Dionysius’ use of Moses 
and Sinai in M.T. 1,3. 

55'^esohe, op. cit., p. 73. 
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that Dionysius, deliberately and on at least two occasion,” 
knocks the philosophical stuffings out of the Platonist I5€ai. . . 
KdopoQ vor)T6q. Aside from the created intelligences, the angels, 
he allows the realm of Platonic ideas no self-subsistent reality 
whatever. Whenever he writes thus of the intelligible “Names” 
of God, he is specifically referring to the divine energies.” The 
significance of the vor|Tdc is thus entirely altered, shifted, to follow 
the path already blazed by the Cappadocians in their debates 
against Eunomius, a path which continues past Dionysius to St 
Maximus the Confessor and ultimately to Gregory Palamas. Yet 
his modern critics stoutly persist in denying his fundamental 
allegiance to the Greek Christian tradition, and as consistently 
they overlook the possibility of reading him as within that same 
traffition wherein alone his work makes sense. When their refusal 
to acknowledge his fidelity here is combined with the recognition 
that he has consciously destroyed Neoplatonist metaphysics, as 
even his most trenchant critics do admit,” the result is a figure 
whose work makes little or no sense, whose thought dissolves 
into an incoherent farrago of residual Christian elements tacked 
on to a Neoplatonist frame whose foundation he himself has 
already carefully removed! 

This is just the impression we are left with after reading 
Fr Wesche’s article. It is the same feeling we had on reading 
the most careful scholarly monograph to appear in English on 
Dionysius in recent years, Paul Rorem’s Biblical and Liturgical 
Symbolism within the Pseudo-Dionysian Synthesis. The latter, 
although written according to the most exacting standards, very 
typically left this reader with an abiding sense of frustration, 
wondering what on earth—or heaven—Dionysius is finally talking 
about, and why he bothered to say it in the first place. The only 
conclusion we could come to, if we were to follow Rorem’s logic 
to its conclusion (which he does not), would be to read the 

®®Cf. Divine Names V,2 816C-817A (p. 97 Rorem-Liubheid) and XI,8 
953C-956B (Rorem-Liubheid pp. 124-125). For this as an echo of the Cappa¬ 
docians, cf. Basil, Adv, Eunom 1,8 PG 39 528B, and Gregory of Nyssa, Con, 
Eunom 111,6,17. 

^nhid. 

®®Eg. Brons, op, dt,, pp. 130-147, 165, and 303ff, speaks of Dionysius’ 
Zerstoerung of Proclus* metaphysical artistry, and the consequent Ortslosigkeit 
of the intelligible world. 
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Areopagite as finally either an incompetent, or else as someone 
considerably more sinister—that Platonist “wolf in Christian 
sheep’s clothing” we referred to above, a sort of fifth century 
fifth columnist. 

We would therefore like to enter a plea, that Dionysius the 
Areopagite be read against the background of the Eastern 
Christian tradition, especially the Cappadocians, whence he came 
and within which he was subsequently interpreted by such as 
John of Scythopolis and St Maximus. We submit that doing so 
will vastly reduce the incoherence and diflBiculty entailed in read¬ 
ing him as a kind of rogue comet, a core of crumbling Platonism 
trailing a veil of sublimating Christianity across the firmament 
of patristic thought. Problems will certainly remain. The ap¬ 
parent rigidity of the hierarchies, which may be more apparent 
than real,®® and the lack of emphasis accorded the Cross are 
two which Fr Wesche notes.*® Yet, as we have seen in analyzing 
the text from Divine Names, the fact of Dionysius’ fundamental 
Christian inspiration is not so easily dismissed as it might first 
appear, especially within a fiawed translation. 

We think it no accident that the analyses offered of the 
Areopagite’s writing which see the latter as ultimately alien to 
the Christian Gospel are in great part of German origin,®’ from 
Koch and Stiglmayr in the nineteenth century to Brons and (by 
tradition, at least) Rorem in the twentieth, and derive, we 
believe, their basic understanding of Christianity from Martin 
Luther and the Protestant tradition.*® We have noted the hostility 

®Cf. Chapter IV of our thesis, op. cit„ pp. 262-264. 

®**We8che, op. cit., pp. 63-66. 

®tCf. von Balthasar’s amusing remarks on the “PSEUDO” alluded to in 
note 7 above, Herrlichkeit, pp. 147-148, which conclude wiUi the following: 
“Not only is he [Dionysius] branded as a forger, but with a reference to his 
dependence on Plotinus and Proklos any originality of thought is stripped from 
him ... in the end he stands forth as a wretched mongrel, a corpse beneath 
the triumphal chariot of modem philology . . .” Just prior, the troops of 
German scholarship are accorded the yet more endearing likeness of tank 
divisions crushing the delicately fragrant garden of the Areopagite. 

®20ne might except Stiglmayr, a Catholic. Vanneste, Belgian and a Jesuit, 
might have been expected to react differently. Homus, however and Mueller 
are clearly in the Protestant tradition. Brons, op. cit., p. 9, even begins his 
monograph with the very quotations from Martin Luther we cited above, and 
then goes on to afSrm the necessity of ohjectivity! Cf. my remarks on this 
shibboleth in note 7 above. 
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with which Luther, speaking from his theologia crucis, regarded 
Dionysius. The same can be said, in good part, of the tradition 
which bears his name with regard to the main currents of Greek 
patristic thought, as, for example, in the famous distinction in¬ 
sisted on by that “great darkener of counsel” Anders Nygren 
in his book, Agap and Eros. For the Orthodox, on the other 
hand, suspicion regarding the Areopagitica need not and should 
not apply. With respect to the text we have analyzed above, 
Dionysius is very much in concert with the Eastern tradition; 
essence-energies, the Transfiguration as model of the world to 
come, the icon as window on to eternity, the liturgy as the vision 
of the Kingdom, of the world transfigured, the mystery of the 
Incarnate One as at once present among us in the “veil” of His 
flesh*® and forever escaping our comprehension in the unsearch¬ 
able depths of His divinity. None of this is new to us. All is 
familiar. Dionysius’ approach to the Incarnation and the Liturgy 
as, yes, “symbols”—now only partially grasped and intuited, but 
in the world to come fully transparent to the divine mystery 
informing, and in Christ forever united to, the material cosmos- 
should sound for us no foreign note. 

St Paul writes; “Now we see as in a mirror darkly, but then 
face to face. Now I know in part, then I shall understand”.** 
We cannot but feel that this text spoke to Dionysius as much as 
it should to us now. Certainly, it recalls very much the text we 
analyzed above. Then, too, he takes the name of Paul’s convert, 
and we believe that decision to have been inspired by something 
more than simply a desire to hoodwink his readers. Rather, we 
take him to have been, in his own mind at least (and, it seems, 
in the subsequent mind of the Church), carrying on the saint’s 
mission to the Greeks, striving to present the Gospel of the 
Word made flesh, and so of the very uncreated glory of God 
even now abiding and perceptible beneath and through the veils 
of word and gesture, water, bread, wine, and oil, in an idiom 
taken from the last great effort of ancient philosophy. Was he 
successful? In the main, it is our feeling that he was. Our opin¬ 
ion, too, is in agreement with that of the Orthodox and Catholic 
Church. Let us therefore admit the “other hand.” This Dionysius 

“Heb 11:20. 

«I Cor 13:12. 
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is no stranger, no secret admirer of foreign gods, nor a failed 
Christian, but our own, and the marriage between him and the 
Tradition over fourteen centuries ago was no mistake. 
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Appendix 

A Reply To Hieromonk Alexander’s Reply 


Kenneth Paul Wesche 


Hieromonk Alexander has graciously articulated the rea¬ 
sons for his inability to accept the thesis of my little study en¬ 
titled, “Christological Doctrine and Liturgical Interpretation in 
Pseudo-Dionysius.” In the interest of furthering a useful dia¬ 
logue, the editors of the Quarterly have asked me to respond 
briefly to Fr Alexander’s response. 

The basis of our disagreement, as is clear from Fr Alexan¬ 
der’s interpretation of Dionysius, is not over the essentials of the 
Orthodox Faith; for if Dionysius is in fact saying what Fr Alex¬ 
ander says he is saying, then I withdraw from the arena. Rather, 
our disagreement is over whether or not Dionysius is really say¬ 
ing that, or if Fr Alexander is reading into the text what is not 
there. Yet, even if Fr Alexander is imposing on Dionysius an 
interpretation that is not wholly consistent with what is actually 
there, I really have no quarrel with that either, because in my 
mind, this is exactly what John of Scythopolis, Maximus the 
Confessor, and many others have done,* which places Fr Alex¬ 
ander in good company indeed. 

On this score, I would submit that my position has been 
somewhat misrepresented on several points. To begin with, I 

^In fact, even a superficial reading of St Maximus’ commentaries on 
Dionysius will reveal that many times St Maximus is under necessity to relieve 
the mind of a Dionysian reader who was disturbed by what he had read. In 
order to put his disciple’s mind at rest, Maximus must recast Dionysius’ 
thought by laying on Dionysius’ words an interpretation consistent with Chris¬ 
tian Tradition. 
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would like to draw attention to the full statement I made in the 
article, and which Fr Alexander quotes only partially and in a 
context foreign to its context in my article: 

Nonetheless, Dionysius [and here I don’t even use 
the epithet “pseudo”] is possessed of profound spiritual 
insight, and in spite of his defects his writings are of 
great spiritual value. However, because his thought 
is centered on gnosis, rather than on the Incarnation, 
his thought leads on a subtly divergent path that 
radically shifts the focus and distorts the real mean¬ 
ing of Christ. And so his value is realized fully only 
when brought by Maximus the Confessor, John of 
Damascus, and others under the corrective guidance 
of the Church’s rule of faith as it is informed by her 
rule of prayer, (p. 73) 

In other words, I do not wish to consign Dionysius to the 
dung-heap as Fr Alexander reads me to say; I would like to keep 
him, but only when he is interpreted and, in my min d, corrected, 
in the light of our rule of prayer.® And I see this to be exactly 
what Fr Alexander is doing. This discloses—to me, at least (and 
I hope Fr Alexander is not offended by this)—that our debate 
is somewhat academic, and I believe also quite amicable, since 
in the final analysis we both are teaching and proclaiming the 
same Gospel. The only question is, is this in fact what Dionysius, 
as Dionysius, is saying? 

Having said this, let me now attempt to make clear that 1 
do not base my interpretation of Dionysius on the fact that the 
author of the Dionysian corpus was not really the disciple of 
St Paul. This to me is as immaterial as it is to Fr Golitzin. The 
text which Fr Alexander sees to be my chief support for the 
charge that Dionysius is essentially Neo-platonist, in fact is not 
my chief support. This text strikes me as itself coming out of an 
even more fundamental vision which determines its interpreta¬ 
tion. Fr Alexander’s interpretation which sees the text as aflarm- 

2lf the reader has the inclination to peruse my article, “The Ontology of 
Woman in Orthodox Tradition” (appearing in SVTQ 35/4, 1991), one will 
discover that I appeal to the Dionysian corpus for support on a couple of 
important points. 
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ing the body’s involvement in the process of deification seems to 
me to be coming from a vision outside the Dionysian corpus. 
Even his more accurate translation reveals a text that is still 
capable of a “neoplatonist” interpretation, so that I do not think 
a defense for Dionysius using this text as the chief witness is as 
strong as one would like. The real issue, obviously, is where 
does one go to find the chief inspiration informing an 3 rthing said 
by Dionysius? 

What draws my attention chiefly in the Dionysian corpus, 
and which 1 find to be quite fundamental, is first the immovable 
character of the hierarchies, and second a gnostic kind of dual¬ 
ism which I find, and tried to demonstrate, between ontology 
and soteriology, a distinction which Fr Alexander finds “puzz¬ 
ling”—and it is a very subtle point which I admit was not ex¬ 
pressed as clearly as I had hoped. What I was trying to say is 
this: in the thought of Dionysius, salvation is not conceived as 
a “new creation” in which we are ransomed body and soul from 
the nothingness of death into which we have fallen through our 
sin. Everything is good and real and alive just by virtue of being, 
and there seems to be little to support the doctrine of a Fall in 
which all of creation has been separated from God by man’s 
sin and has fallen into the chasm of death and disintegration.* 
What fallenness there is in Dionysius’ view seems to be primarily 
a fall into materiality, which is remedied relatively easily by 
focusing the mind on material tokens for its ascent beyond and 
out of “body” to an ineffable, immaterial mystical union with 
the supra-comprehensible God; in other words, a gnosis con¬ 
ceived strictly in terms of a noetic union, in which materiality 
serves a temporary, mediating function for the mind’s ascent 
to God. 

Within this philosophical vision, the hierarchies are an 
essential feature. They distinguish the level of any beings’ prox¬ 
imity to God on the basis of its relative capacity for intellective 
contemplation. The effect this has for understanding what is 
really happening in the Divine Liturgy I have already explained 
on pp. 63-64 of my article, where I compare and contrast the 
Eucharistic commentary of Dionysius with that of Maximus the 

^See note 51, p. 69 in the article under question. 
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Confessor. And understanding what the two are really saying 
here is to me of crucial importance in assessing the Neo-platon¬ 
ism of Dionysius. 

In short—since the space given me has been filled—even 
though Fr Alexander has presented a substantive and intelligent 
defense of Dionysius, he has not addressed the basis on which I 
make my charges. Indeed, precisely that basis (the immovable 
character of the hierarchies) is acknowledged by Fr Alexander 
as one of the “problems that remain” in the interpretation of the 
Dionysian corpus. I therefore remain unconvinced, since the 
reasons for my interpretation remain unaddressed. I believe it 
is very significant that both Fr Alexander and I agree that what 
must be addressed in determining Dionysius’ real colors is the 
role of the body in the process of salvation, and I would enjoy 
seeing Fr Alexander construct an “argument for the defense” 
along the lines suggested here, so that if Dionysius is innocent 
of the charges I have made, he might be cleared of them in as 
convincing a manner as possible. 
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The Esoiatology of the Sermons of 
Symeon the Younger the Stylite 


David Hester 


From the top of his lofty column, Symeon the Younger, the 
Stylite (from the Greek axOXoc;, meaning “pillar”) of the Won- 
derous Mountain near Antioch, became a focal point, according 
to his Life, of a steady stream of visitors, BQs fame was particu¬ 
larly important for the pro-Chalcedonian Christians of Syria 
since the cult of his namesake, Symeon the Elder the Stylite, 
seems to have been appropriated by the anti-Chalcedonians,^ 
those Christians who refused to accept the orthodoxy of the 
Christological formula of the Ecumenial Council of Chalcedon 
of 451, A divided Christianity had to have its own great heroes, 
and the two Stylites named Symeon surely provided that, 

Symeon the Younger lived in the century after the fifth 
century Symeon the Elder, Symeon the Younger was born in 
521, and at the tender age of six, according to the 12th chapter 
of the earliest account of his life,* he came to the monastery of 
John the Stylite, whose asceticism he wanted to imitate, in order 
to become a monk. It seems that Symeon was no ordinary child. 
From the beginning of his monastic career he was found to be 
filled with an extraordinary spirit and intelligence. He possessed 
a special ability to speak publicly, addressing both monks and 
laity. After passing more than a decade in preparation, Symeon 
was finally able to imitated fully the Stylite John when he too 
mounted a column in the year 541, Symeon remained on this 

ij. Gribomont, “Simeone Stilita” in Dizionario Patristico e di Antichitd 
Christiane, vol. 2, 3203. 

2Tliis Life has been edited by P. van den Ven, La vie ancienne de Symion 
Stylite le Jeune, M, Bruxelles, 1962-1970. 
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column, living a life of extreme asceticism, for ten years. Then 
he mounted an even higher column in 551. He remained on this 
column until his death in 592. 

The fact that Symeon lived a life of asceticism at the ex¬ 
tremes of human endurance did not prevent him from having 
frequent contact with people from all levels of society—rich and 
poor, clergy, monastics and laity, and even the Emperor, Patri¬ 
arch and court officials in Constantinople. In fact as H. Delehaye 
has demonstrated in his work, Les Saints Stylites,^ several of the 
Stylites carried on not only oral correspondence with people, but 
also written correspondence, either through dictation or by their 
own hand. 

Symeon lived in a very difficult time in the history of Syria. 
During the first half of the sixth century, the eastern part of the 
Roman Empire experienced many calamities. There were natural 
catastrophies such as comets, ecfipses, earthquakes, floods, fires, 
locusts, famine and plagues (including bubonic plague). In addi¬ 
tion, there were political catastrophies such as the wars between 
the Empire and the Persians, invasions by the Huns, and under 
the Emperors Justin and Justinian, persecutions against the non- 
Chalcedonians.* Symeon addressed several of these calamities 
in his writings, and most of these serve as a kind of pessimistic 
backdrop to his thought, particularly his call to repentance before 
the final coming of Christ, which he saw as imminent. 


I. The Literary Heritage of Symeon the Younger 

S 3 nneon the Younger is noted for having left a literary heritage 
that comprised letters, the three Troparia found in the earliest 
Life of the saint written by one of his fellow monks,® and his 
thirty sermons.® His letter addressed to the Emperor Justin 11 

%ippolyte Delehaye, Les Saints Stylites, clxxi. (Subsidia Hagiographica, 

14). 

<C£. S. Ashbrook Harvey, “Syriac Historiography and the Separation of 
the Churches” in Byzantion, LVIII (1988), 298. 

sp. van den Ven, “Les Ecrits de S. Symeon Stylite le Jeiine avec trois 
Sermons In&iits” in Le Musion 70 (1957), 2. 

^Ibid., 1. The edition of the 4th-30th sermon is found in A. Mai, Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca. Rome, 1871. Vol. VIII, pan 3, pp. 4-156. The edition 
of the lst-4th sermon is found in P. van den Ven, “Les Ecrits," 33-57. 
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or, as the Bollandist Janninck argues, to Justiman,^ is found in 
the Acts of the Second Council of Nicea of 787, where it bears 
the number five, dniaroXf) ir^jrTtTT], indicating that it was part 
of a collection of letters that is now lost.® What is not clear about 
this letter, as P. van den Ven notes,® is whether it was the fifth 
of five letters to the Emperor, or just simply the fifth letter in a 
general collection. The importance of the letter is seen in the 
fact that it was read in the course of the fourth session of the 
Council, along with citations from John Chrysostom, Asterios 
of Amasea, John of Thessalonika, and Saint Nilos; it was read a 
second time in the presence and at the order of the Emperor 
Constantine VI and the Empress Irene, before the closure of the 
eighth and final session of the Council.There is another letter 
mentioned in Symeon’s Life, which he sent to the Emperor 
Justin II on the subject of the daughter of the Emperor who was 
tormented by a demon.” There is as well correspondence with 
the Patriarch John of Constantinople, asking for Symeon’s inter¬ 
vention before God for Justin n who was gravely ill,*® and 
correspondence with other court officials.*® 

It is not his letters, however, but rather his ascetical sermons 
which attest to the permanent importance of Symeon for the 
world of early Christian literature. As the 32nd chapter of his 
Life asserts, on the day of Pentecost Symeon received the Holy 
Spirit which filled him with wisdom and knowledge, and enabled 
him to compose a series of discourses, marked “by the wisdom 
and spirit by which he spoke . . . discourses about monks, re¬ 
pentance for the laity, the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the coming judgement.” In addition, in the 12th chapter 
of his Life, it is noted that shortly after his arrival at the monas¬ 
tery of John the Stylite, Symeon was “ready to discourse, ex¬ 
pressing himself clearly ... in words marked by a perfection of 
knowledge and intelligence.” This precocious eloquence is at¬ 
tested to in the 24th chapter of his Life which, in presenting one 

^Acta Sanctorum, Mai, tV, p. 302c. 

®van den Ven, “Les Ecrits,” 2-3. 
nbid., 3. 

10/W4., 3. 

i^Delehaye, Les Saints Stylites, 266. 

«/Wd., 266-267. 

“van den Ven, “Les Ecrits,” 6. 
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of his early discourses, begins with the words: “And the child 
said to the elder and to the monks.” 

In fact, in the collection of the thirty sermons of Symeon, 
it is noted in the first sermon that the age of the preacher was 
10, and in the last that the age of the preacher was 24. Also in 
various places in the text itself there are references to his young 
age.“ 


II. Origins and Compilation of the Collection of 
Thirty Sermons 

It is to these sermons that we now turn our attention. P. 
van den Ven has made an extensive study of the manuscript 
tradition of the thirty sermons,*® and of the homogeneity of their 
style, noting that both point to the unity of the compositions.*® 
He further examines the question of the origin of the collection 
and argues that they are an ancient compilation. This is seen 
from the unity of the subjects treated in the different sermons, 
their style, choice and repetition of key words and expressions. 
It is supported by a comparison he makes between them and 
the themes, vocabulary, and expressions used in sermons re¬ 
counted in the earliest Life of the saint. Van den Ven argues 
that their origin has a direct connection to Symeon, but that the 
sermons were later reworked into a style that is artificial. Their 
thoughts are often obscure and tortuous, making use of rare 
words and artificial expressions. Accordingly, they lack the sim¬ 
plicity of popular language and literature that would have given 
the preacher’s speech the necessary power to meet the spiritual 
needs of those who came to hear so great a thaumaturge and 
director of souls.*^ For people did indeed come to Symeon. 
Besides the twenty sermons that are directed to the monks of 
his monastery, Symeon the Younger has ten others which speak 

i<van den Ven, “Les Ecrits,” 22, finds these in the 1st, 9th, and 17th 
sermons. 

t*The most important manuscript is from Mt Athos, Lavra B 71 (191), 
from the 12th century, which contains the complete text of the thirty sermons. 
Cf. Ibid., 10. 

i«/Wd., 9ff. 

”/Wd., 16-17. 
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to the lives and needs of the laity, addressing the rich and the 
poor, a landowner from Antioch, a consecrated virgin, and those 
who are married—truly persons in a great variety of conditions 
of life. 

That the sermons have passed through the hand of an editor 
is most clearly seen by the fact that in the 30th sermon the editor 
states: “Writing these things, fathers, I did not innovate, for I 
manifest to you, brothers, what you knew of him from the 
beginning” [xxx,7]. Van den Ven hypothesizes about the origin 
of the collection that someone had a copy of certain of Symeon’s 
earUest sermons preached until the age of 24, some of which 
were later used in the writing of the earliest Life of Symeon, 
where quoted passages of his early sermons are found. Then 
this same editor reworked this primitive, simple collection into 
a different style, while retaining ideas, images, and many of the 
original phrases.^® When did this happen? The terminus a quo 
is Symeon’s 24th year, that is 544, the age at which he wrote 
the 30th sermon. The known terminus ad quern is around 730, 
the date of the third book of John Damascene’s On the Divine 
Images, which quotes a passage from Symeon’s 8th sermon.'® 


III. The Eschatology of the Sermons 
(1) Immediacy of the Call to Repentance 

One constant theme that runs throughout almost all of 
Symeon’s sermons, despite the great variety of persons making 
up his audience, is that of the call to repentance and preparation 
for the last days. There is often a sense of urgency in the sermons 
as Symeon speaks to his assembled hearers, cajoling, threatening, 
entreating, and warning them that the day is coming when they 
will have to give an account of their lives, to be judged by Christ, 
and then to receive either eternal reward or eternal punishment. 
This sense of the imminent judgment of Christ fits well into the 
context of the natural calamities and political catastrophies that 
befell the age in which Symeon lived. The power of Symeon’s 

32. 

«PG XCIV, col. 1410. 
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imagery and the strength of his entreaty must have had a pro¬ 
found impact on his assembled hearers, as he described to them 
the glories of heavenly rewards and the terrors of infernal pun¬ 
ishment. It is in these vivid descriptions that Symeon presents the 
theology of eschatology—addressing both the last days of this 
world and the final end of all humanity—that runs throughout his 
sermons as a constant Leitmotiv. 

Primary to his understanding of the final state of all that 
presently exists is Symeon’s constant insistance on the passing 
state of this world and all that is in it. In his 27th sermon he 
describes the world as being full of iniquity, as an icy frost to 
be dissolved, a flight of sleep written in shadows, the reflection 
of a shadow, a wind of words, an interchange of human glory, 
the secret corruption bom of earth, a cauldron from eternity 
boiling from the fire of impiety, through which those unsolicitious 
of the mercy of God pass blindly [xxvii,!]. He calls life a fable 
[xxviii,!], describing it as a ship at sea agitated by waves in a 
tempest [xx,l]. 

Symeon states that human life is brief, full of sorrows and 
only temporary, because death is always near [xk,l]. Humanity 
is seen to be only of earth and dust [xiii,5]. He states that just 
as a seed of grain falls into the ground and grows, so from the 
seed of a man and the concupiscence of a woman, God forms a 
living human being. But then life grows and perishes, [xv,6] 
since, as Symeon warns, all come from the earth and then return 
to it [xix,5]. For this reason he describes human life as a pil¬ 
grimage: this age is brief which we pilgrims inhabit [xxvi,l], and 
one passes through it suffering derision, in order to gain an 
eternal mansion in heaven [v,3]. 

Not only is human life brief and passing. As Symeon tells 
his hearers, all that is of the earth and skies—all of creation- 
will cease to be [xxx,8]. Nothing of the present, neither parents, 
wife, children, friends, gold nor silver, no corruptible glory will 
last; for no glory will follow us into the grave [xi,4]. S)mieon 
sums up aU these thoughts when he asks: “Looking at all the 
pomp of this world and its glory . . . what is better than this 
glory? Our life is brief and sad, and the body ends in ashes . . . 
before the final silence” [viii,6]. 

Symeon, however, constantly reminds his hearers that there 
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is hope: there is a promise offered every human being. This 
promise is of a heavenly reward to which, as he states in his 
8th sermon, we as pilgrims are on our way [viii,3]. He reminds 
his hearers that mortal life is nothing in comparison with the 
glory to come, which God gives to those who do his will [viii,7]. 
This is the purpose of Symeon’s forboding, to warn his hearers 
that their sights are not to be set on the things of this world. In 
his 10th sermon, he therefore issues a call to repentance for past 
evils, and warns that one must renounce sin before the 12th 
hour arrives, and it is too late [x,2]. 

Symeon urgently reminds those hearing him that Christ had 
mercy on pagans and Samaritans alike, and that repentance is 
possible for all [vii,3]. He states that Christ exhorts us to repent 
because the kingdom of heaven is near [xxx,7], and that through 
sincere repentance death leads to immortal life [xi,2]. 

Symeon offers various examples of repentance, but he holds 
up three for close scrutiny. The first example is King David, who 
through confession and tears wiped away his sin [vii,3; xiii,4; 
xix,3]. The second is the publican, who through his contrite 
spirit avoided pride and vainglory, and found God to be propi¬ 
tious [xii,4]. (Symeon prays that he will be justified as was the 
publican on the day when he stands before the divine tribunal 
[xix,6]). The third example is the good thief, who through his 
confession on the cross was made an inheritor of paradise [vii,3]. 

Symeon insists that there is an immediacy about the call to 
repentance, since the day is coming when it will be too late to 
repent. In his 20th sermon he declares that in that formidable 
hour tears of penance will be useless, for the sinner will be 
delivered over to judgment and ignominious punishment. There 
he will be held captive by the principalities and powers, led 
through the regions of the air, shamed by legions of angels and 
the awesome judge, and by a decree of God will be given over 
to unbearable punishment [xx,5]. But then Symeon adds that 
this damnation can be avoided if one converts through penitence. 
Therefore one should be “merciful, clement, compassionate; 
(one should) liberate the oppressed, pray for sinners, flee the 
unjust, guard against a proud tongue and from lips that are 
deceitful and slanderous,” because on the day of judgment one 
will be judged for every idle word or action done in this fragile 
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figure of a world [xx,6]. It is here that we arrive at the heart of 
Symeon’s eschatology, with his warning that judgment is surely 
coming, to bring either punishment or reward. 


( 2 ) Death and Judgment 

In his sermons Symeon goes into great detail describing the 
time of death and the various examinations that the soul must 
undergo on its way to final judgment. He speaks of the inevita¬ 
bility of death and adds that all sin will be open to judgment 
[xi,l] and that all people, including proud kings, will stand naked 
before the divine tribunal [xii,3]. Encouragingly he states that 
the pious who expect death, and order their lives towards this 
awesome tribunal, will be ready for it [xi,2]. In his 29th sermon, 
Symeon pleads: “O humanity, which should we really fear? An 
earthly judge who has power to kill the body but is not able to 
touch the soul, or the celestial King, Lord and Creator of all, 
who has power to cast soul and body into Gehenna?” [xxix,3]. 

Symeon speaks as well of the necessity of the exodus of the 
soul from the body, with the soul being led forth by angels 
through the air, while the devil and his forces try to prohibit the 
sinner from entering heaven [xxii,l]. This begins his description 
of the final judgment of all people. He speaks of a day of wrath 
on which fire will come forth and a flame of judgment will punish 
those thrown into the dark fire of hell. The good who are being 
saved, on the other hand, are those who give themselves over to 
their “Pilot,” Christ [xx,l]. 

Symeon describes the final judgment beginning with the 
coming of the Lord, and the Archangel Michael blowing the 
horn of God, with the powers of heaven shaken and the dead 
raised incorruptible, with the works of each person visible before 
all, as sinners are condemned to flames of fire, and the just are 
taken up on the clouds of heaven. As Symeon notes, sinners 
will be judged by the face of Christ [xxiii,2]. 

This judgment, however, is seen by Symeon to begin not 
only at the end times, but immediately after death. In the first 
part of sermon 22 he states: 
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Behold I tell you a mystery: I know a man in this age 
who was fully assured that now few are found giving 
over their souls into the hands of the angels. For 
great is their lawlessness and iniquity, and their charity 
has grown cold; and the demons are the ones who 
receive them. Wherefore they are subject to unmerci¬ 
ful torture at the terrible judgment. Countless people 
will be unyoked from the body, as their souls are 
drawn from the body, even to the lids of the eyes 
[xxii,2]. 

Symeon verifies this awesome image by noting that Moses, 
after crying out in his heart to God, was given an oracle by the 
Holy Spirit in which he was told: “From countless souls hardly 
one was found at that time going forth in the hands of the holy 
angels” [xxii,2]. 

Symeon describes the process of the soul going forth from 
the body as a constant ascension to the heavenly kingdom for 
the just and a constant descent for the unjust. After the soul 
leaves the body, the angels are there to receive it. Yet demons 
are also present, and the Devil takes from the hands of angels 
the soul stained by crimes, not permitting it to ascend higher 
into the air [xxii,3]. Symeon declares that for forty days the soul 
passes through the breadths and depths of the heavens [xxii,7]. 
At the entrance into heaven there stand spirits who carefully 
examine the soul according to its various desires, such as the 
spirit of fornication, the spirit of forgetfulness, the spirit of homi¬ 
cide, the spirit of avarice, the spirit of slander, and the many 
other spirits of the powers of darkness. A soul must be examined 
by a great many spirits before being allowed through the gates 
of heaven [xxii,4]. While demons rejoice whenever a soul is 
damned with them [xxii,5], on the other hand, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit interceed for the soul before God the Father. When 
the soul has finished this testing and been found worthy, it is 
assumed, with the ascending Savior, where it will adore the Holy 
Trinity: it will venerate the Father and the Son, and see the 
Holy Spirit standing before it in intercession, “in as much as it 
is called Paraclete.” Then the soul will behold the Holy Spirit 
seated with the Father, with the Son standing to the right of the 
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Spirit, as the Highpriest entreating on its behalf. Finally the 
glorified soul will put on a crown, and angels will sing to the 
glory of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit [xxii,7]. 

That these scenes are almost beyond belief is acknowledged 
twice by Symeon in this sermon when he notes, “The one seeing 
these things luminously described them” [xxii,4]; and then later 
adds, “These things were told to me without lying, just as the 
Lord himself witnesses to me concerning them in his holy 
Gospels saying: ‘There is much joy in heaven on account of the 
salvation of the just’ ” [xxii,8]. 


(3 ) Punishments of the Damned 

After describing the process of trial, Symeon reviews in 
great detail the joys or punishments that await those who have 
been tried. He affirms that the Lord will examine the work of 
each person through fire, blessing the just and calling them to 
receive the inheritance of the Father, the good held in reserve 
from the beginning of time for those who love him. The impious, 
on the other hand, will be damned to outer darkness where 
there is weeping and grinding of teeth [xv,7]. There they will 
find wrath, pain and suffering in inextinguishable fire, in a 
perdition of perpetual punishment from which there is no escape 
[xii,l]. 

As for those headed for condemnation, Symeon states that 
after being examined by principalities and powers—the Koopo- 
KpdcTopEg of darkness, and the spirits of evil—they will be 
cruelly handed over to be punished by angels who know neither 
mercy nor compassion [xix,5]. There they will be joined by 
Satan in a place of outer darkness, to be damned with the Devil 
and his angels [xxvi,9]. 

Symeon describes this place of punishment in a variety of 
ways. He begins his 21st sermon with the words: “Firewood, 
fire, hay and straw, darkness and sulphur are raising up smoke” 
[xxi,l]. He speaks of exterior darkness many times [xv,3; xxvii,l; 
xxx,9], and of a fire which he describes as inextinguishable, eter¬ 
nal and immortal [v,4; vi,3; x,3; xi,l; xxi,l; xxx,9]. He says that 
“just as indeed the fire was said to be material,” throwing forth 
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ardent flame, so it both destroys the body and punishes the in¬ 
visible soul [xxi,l]. 

In his 30th sermon, Symeon sums up the pumshments which 
await the sinner by noting that just as the world is constituted 
of four elements, and there are four Evangelists, so judgment 
and retribution are in four parts: inextinguishable fibre, outer 
darkness, worms that never die, and weeping and gnashing of 
teeth [xxx,9]. He speaks of this as a second death of immortal 
worms [xi,3] in eternal fire [x,3]: “they are called dead who die 
in sin, who then rise, not in the council of the just, but in a 
damnation of second death” [xxi,2]. Therefore the sepulcres of 
sinners become their eternal habitations [x,4]. 


(4) The Glories of Heaven 

The joys of eternal reward are described by Symeon in the 
same graphic detail as the terrors of damnation. He speaks of 
the saints exulting in glory [x,3], of eternal life [viii,5], and of 
the ineffable beatitude which will be given to the saints [viii,4]. 
Symeon begins his fibrst sermon with a prayer that he be allowed 
to enter into paradise with its joys: 

One thing I ask of the Lord, this I seek, that I dwell in 
the house of the Lord of heaven all the days of immor¬ 
tality, that I see the delight of the Lord, and that I 
behold his holy space (pdcvbpocv) after the way of my 
station (oT<ias<aq),®® the paradise of pleasure. And I 
will dance below your temple (upoaoxslou) and the 
tree of life, venerating there the Theotokos, she who 
forever was called Life of the saints. And with my 
hands stretched out towards you, my salvation, I will 
leap together in the merriment and way of life of the 
bodiless ones and all of the prophets from the ages, 
and apostles, martyrs, confessors, and those children, 
of the same age at wWch I began my asceticism, who 

20Van den Ven, 21-22, notes that the term ordaic; was used to denote the 
Stylite’s ‘‘station” on his column, and that the word ^idvhpa can be a reference 
to the enclosure for the Stylite that was atop his column. 
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were destroyed by Herod, to cry in one soul with them 
aU: “Behold, what is good or delightful except the 
dwelling of brethren before Him.” [I, 28ff. van den 
Ven, pp. 34-35]. 

Throughout the sermons one catches various glimpses of 
paradise, referred to as spacious, with innumerable doors, as the 
fruits of immortality and the greatest of goods [xxviii,!], or as 
that Eastern Paradise, Eden, where ineffable joy, crowns, de¬ 
lights and pleasures, immortal life, true praise, never failing 
gjory, dancing choruses of angels, and conversations with fathers, 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, ascetics, confessors and martyrs, 
are all found [xxiii,!]. There each human being is constituted 
celestial and immortal, made incorrupt and indestructable 
[xxvi,l], because of an incorruptible resurrection from the dead 
with glory and the fulness of immortal joy [xxvi,7]. This immor¬ 
tality, Symeon notes, occurs because humanity will be trans¬ 
formed into the Lord’s image from glory to ^ory [xix,l]. 

In his sermons Symeon places a special emphasis on com¬ 
munion with the angels in paradise. He speaks of joining the 
angels [v,3] and being surrounded by the archangel’s praise 
[xii,3]. In fact, the inheritance given to the just is a treasure in 
which the leaders of the angels desired to take part, but were 
not allowed [xxx,2]. 

In this same 30th sermon, Symeon gives his fullest descrip¬ 
tion of heaven and its rewards. He declares that after seeing the 
goodness of the Son, whose goodness is from the Father, he 
Symeon, is able to speak with a sense of boldness about heaven. 
He describes it as having many cities, many regions, many 
lights, many glories, and much joy; there are storehouses of 
good treasures, where neither thieves break in, nor moths destroy 
[xxx,2]. There, he says, “the Trinity is infinite, filling the seven 
regions (x<i>pa<;) of the heavens” [xxx,2]. There, too, the saints 
exult in glory, having clothes splendid to the eyes, “belts and 
shoes of living stones.” There seraphim adore, archangels 
tremble, angels bow down. There light is superabundant, fire is 
beyond measure and the trees are full ripe. There immortal 
horses prance and chariots ride in majesty. There clouds bear 
the saints. Others of the saints grow wings like eagles, and some 
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fly like doves, and those glorified in God rejoice on their beds 
of rest [xxx,6]. 

This for Symeon is the glory of heaven, but it is not enough. 
The final glory is that of spiritual transformation. He states that 
“if a spirit, [that is, the Son of God,] being God became a man, 
we humans, having the Spirit of God dwelling in us, become 
spiritual” [xxx,8]. The final glory of paradise, then, is that of 
being transformed from mortal corruption, “rising to become 
like our immortal and incorrupt spouse,” sinless, never to fall 
again. Christ, he declares raises us with himself, and we sit down 
together with him in the heavens [xxx,8]. This is Symeon’s final 
image of eternity, and this is the vision he holds out to his 
hearers, hoping they will heed the urgency of his message. As 
he exhorts them in his 11th sermon, they are to seize the eternal 
life prepared for them in heaven, where they will possess the 
glory of the incorruptible spouse, and receive all that he prepared 
for them. There they will indulge in a paradise filled with de¬ 
lightful choirs, because of their right observance of the mandates 
of God, rather than be thrown into the furnace of fire [xi,4]. 


rV. Conclusion 

With this rich eschatological imagery Symeon the Younger 
presents a striking picture of the last days and of eternal life or 
punishment. His theology of the final end of humanity is far 
from systematic. It is a theology of the preacher, who is not 
interested in presenting a synthesis, but rather offers a vivid 
appeal to his hearers to heed the word of God concerning the 
great promises made to those who love him and the great terror 
that awaits those who do not. 

Symeon’s appeal in these sermons is an enduring one, since 
it speaks to the very heart of the Christian’s existence. It sum¬ 
mons us to heed the Gospel’s call to live each day expecting the 
return of Christ, with our hope set on those promises which the 
Apostle Paul alludes to in I Corinthians 2:9: “Eye has not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor has the human heart conceived, what God 
has prepared for those who love him.” While aspects of Symeon’s 
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vivid picture may be unclear, naive and even troublesome, his 
sense of urgency calls the heart to repentance and to preparation 
for its meeting with its Judge and Savior. 
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AN AGREED STATEMENT ON CONCILIARITY 
AND PRIMACY IN THE CHURCH 

For the past three years, the Orthodox-Roman Catholic 
Consultation in the United States of America has been studying 
questions related to the theology and practice of councils and 
to the exercise of primacy in our churches. Our papers and dis¬ 
cussions prompted the following reflections, which we now offer 
in the hope that they will advance the work of the international 
Orthodox-Roman Catholic dialogue, and the wider relations 
among the churches, as they have advanced our own under¬ 
standing of these issues. 

1. In both Orthodox and Roman Catholic theology, the Church 
is the mystery of God-given unity among human beings, who are 
bound together by their faith in the risen Lord and by the trans¬ 
forming gift of the Holy Spirit into the divine and human fellow¬ 
ship (koinonia) we call the Body of Christ (I Cor 12:13). 
Joined by the Holy Spirit to the Son in his loving obedience to 
the Father’s will, the Church manifests redeemed creation within 
the embrace of the Triune reality of God, calling God “Abba! 
Father!” by the gift of the Spirit of his Son (Gal 4:6), as it 
strives towards the fulness of his Kingdom. 

2. Individual human persons become sharers in this mystery 
through sharing in the Church’s profession of the apostolic faith 
and through baptism “in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit” (Matt 28:19). “Born” there into 
the Church’s life “by water and the Holy Spirit” (John 3:5), 
they may now “consider themselves dead to sin and alive to 
God in Christ Jesus” (Rom 6:11). So the Church, in its most 
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extensive and inclusive sense, genuinely comprises all those who 
profess the apostolic faith and are baptized in the name of the 
Holy Trinity, reco gnizing them as “fellow citizens with the saints 
and members of the household of God” (Eph 2:19). 

3. When it gathers, under the life-giving impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, to celebrate in the Eucharist the Son’s “obedience unto 
death” (Phil 2:8) and to be nourished by participation in his 
risen Ufe, the Church most fully expresses what, in God’s order 
of salvation, it is: an assembly of faithful human persons who 
are brought into communion by and with the persons of the 
Holy Trinity, and who look forward to the fulfilment of that 
communion in eternal glory. So the clearest human reflection of 
the Church’s divine vocation is the Christian community united 
to celebrate the Eucharist, gathered by its common faith, in all 
its variety of persons and functions, around a single table, under 
a single president {proestos), to hear the Gospel proclaimed and 
to share in the sacramental reality of the Lx)rd’s flesh and blood 
(Ignatius, Eph 5:2-3; Philad 4), and so to manifest those 
gathered there as “partakers of the divine nature” (H Pet 1:4). 
“If you are the Body of Christ and his members,” proclaims St 
Augustine, “your divine mystery is set on the table of the Lord; 
you receive your own mystery ... Be what you see and receive 
what you are.” (Serm 272) 

4. The mystery of Christ’s Church, in its fulness, is therefore 
most directly and clearly encountered in the Eucharistic com¬ 
munity. Each local Church, recognized in its celebration of the 
Eucharist, is a full sacramental realization of the one Church 
of Christ, provided it remains within the full apostolic faith and 
is bound in love and mutual recognition to the other communi¬ 
ties who profess that faith. The Church in each place expresses 
its participation in the universal Church through its celebration 
of the one Eucharist and in its concern for the worldwide spread 
of the Gospel and for the welfare and right faith of its sister 
communities, as well as in its prayer for their needs and the 
needs of the world. 

5. United with Christ and within itself by the divine gifts of 
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faith and love and by the other charisms and sacramental events 
which enliven it, the Church is also “set in order,” as St. Basil 
reminds us, “by the Holy Spirit.” {On the Holy Spirit 39) 
This ordering of charisms within the community is the basis of 
the Church’s structure, and the reason why permanent offices 
of leadership have been divinely established within the Euchar¬ 
istic body, since apostolic times, as a service of love and a safe¬ 
guard of unity in faith and life. Thus the same Spirit who unites 
the Church in a single universal Body also manifests his presence 
in the institutions which keep local communities in an ordered 
and loving communion with one another. 

6. The two institutions, mutually dependent and mutually 
limiting, which have exercised the strongest influence on main¬ 
taining the ordered communion of the Churches since apostolic 
times, have been the gathering of bishops and other appointed 
local leaders in synods, and the primacy or recognized pre¬ 
eminence of one bishop among his episcopal colleagues. 

a) Synods—whether held at the provincial, national or universal 
level, whether standing bodies (such as the synodos endemousa 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate), regularly convened gatherings, 
or extraordinary meetings called to meet some historic crisis- 
are the faithful community’s chief expression of the “care for all 
the Churches” which is central to every bishop’s pastoral re¬ 
sponsibility, and of the mutual complementarity of all the Body’s 
members. 

b) Primacy—whether that of the metropolitan within his prov¬ 
ince, or that of a patriarch or presiding hierarch within a larger 
region—is a service of leadership that has taken many forms 
throughout Christian history, but that always should be seen as 
complementary to the function of synods. It is the primate 
(protos) who convenes the synod, presides over its activities, 
and seeks, together with his colleagues, to assure its continuity 
in faith and discipline with the apostolic Church; yet it is the 
synod which, together with the primate, gives voice and defini¬ 
tion to the apostolic tradition. It is also the synod which, in most 
Churches, elects the primate, assists him in his leadership, and 
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holds him to account for his ministry in the name of the whole 
Church (Apostolic Canons 34). 

7. The particular form of primacy among the Churches exer¬ 
cised by the bishops of Rome has been and remains the chief 
point of dispute between the Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Churches, and their chief obstacle to full ecclesial communion 
with each other. Disagreement has often centered on the way in 
which the leadership exercised by Peter in expressing and con¬ 
firming the faith of the other disciples (Matt 16;17f.; Lk 22:32; 
John 21:15-19) is to be realized in Church life. The Orthodox 
have emphasized that the role of Peter within the apostolic col¬ 
lege is reflected principally in the role of the bishop within the 
local Church. Roman Catholics have claimed for the bishops of 
Rome, since the fourth century, not only the first place in honor 
among their episcopal colleagues but also the “Petrine” role of 
proclaiming the Church’s apostolic tradition and of ensuring the 
observation of canonical practices. 

As our Consultation has suggested in its earlier statement, 
“Apostolicity as God’s Gift in the Life of the Church” (1986; 
par. 12), “There is no intrinsic opposition between these two 
approaches.” The Orthodox do accept the notion of universal 
primacy, speaking of it as a “primacy of honor” accorded to a 
primus inter pares; at the same time, they cannot accept an 
understanding of the role of the primate which excludes the 
coUegiality and interdependence of the whole body of bishops, 
and in consequence continue to reject the formulation of Papal 
primacy found in Vatican I’s constitution Pastor Aeternus. En¬ 
gaged since the Second Vatican Council in further development 
of the doctrine of Papal primacy within the context of a col- 
legially responsible episcopate (see especially Lumen Gentium 
22-23), the Roman Catholic Church is presently seeking new 
forms of synodal leadership which will be compatible with its 
tradition of effective universal unity in faith and practice, under 
the headship of the bishop of Rome. 

8. The fullest synodal expression of the Church’s universal 
reality is the gathering of bishops from various parts of the world 
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in “ecumenical council,” to deal with questions of urgent and 
universal importance by clarifying and defining the “ecumenical” 
faith and practice of the apostolic tradition (see the statement 
of the International Dialogue between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Orthodox Church, “The Sacrament of Order in 
the Sacramental Structure of the Church” [New Valamo, 1988] 
54). The Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches agree in 
recognizing the seven great councils of the early Church as ecu¬ 
menical in character and import. Because the circumstances of 
their convocation, their preparation and membership, and the 
process of their subsequent recognition by the Churches vary, 
history offers us no single juridical model of conciliar structure 
as normative. Still, the acceptance of the binding authority of 
certain councils by the apostolic churches in worldwide com¬ 
munion—however and whenever that acceptance becomes clear— 
constitutes for the whole Body of Christ an event of charismatic 
unity at the hipest level. It is in the reception of a common 
faith, especially as that faith is formulated by the ecumenical 
councils, that the Churches experience most authentically the 
unity in the Lord that is the foundation of Eucharistic com¬ 
munion. 

—Brighton, Massachusetts 
October, 1989 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


A JOINT REACTION BY THE ORTHODOX/ 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CONSULTATION IN THE U.S.A. 

TO THE INTERNATIONAL ORTHODOX/ROMAN CATHOLIC 
COMMISSION’S TEXT; 

“THE SACRAMENT OF ORDER IN THE SACRAMENTAL 
STRUCTURE OF THE CHURCH 
with particular reference to the importance of apostolic succession 
for the sanctification and unity of the people of God” 
(published in Valamo, Finland, June 1988) 

1. As members of the official Orthodox/Roman Catholic Con¬ 
sultation in the United States of America established in 1965 
by the Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox Bishops 
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(SCOBA) and the National Conference of Catholic Bishops 
(NCCB) we have followed with interest the work of the Joint 
International Commission for Theological Dialogue between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Orthodox Church at its meet¬ 
ings held in Patmos and Rhodes (1980), Munich (1982), Crete 
(1984) and Bari, Italy (1986 and 1987). We have also noted 
the progress reached at the fifth plenary session held from June 
19 to 27, 1988, at Valamo, Finland, where there was published 
the latest of three common statements exploring important points 
of agreement and difference in the doctrinal life of our churches. 

2. We have followed a practice of responding jointly to the 
various agreed statements prepared by the International Com¬ 
mission. At our 26th meeting (May 23-25, 1983) we submitted 
to the presiding hierarchs of the Joint International Commission 
our official response to the Munich document: “The Mystery of 
the Church and of the Eucharist in the Light of the Mystery of 
the Holy Trinity” (dated July 6, 1982). 

3. At our 33rd meeting (November 1, 1986) we submitted 
to the Joint International Commission an agreed statement en¬ 
titled: “Apostolicity as God’s Gift in the Life of the Church.” 
This statement of ours was not a direct response to a text of the 
international group but contained a series of suggested formula¬ 
tions since apostolicity was known to be a major issue in planned 
discussions on the sacrament of Order. 

4. After the International Commission published its second 
common statement, the Bari Document, entitled: “Faith, Sacra¬ 
ments, and the Unity of the Church” (August 1, 1987), we 
analyzed this text at several meetings and on June 2, 1988, at 
our 36th meeting, approved a joint official response which was 
then sent to the International Commission. 

5. Now meeting at our 39th session (October 26-28, 1989), 
after detailed discussion of the International Commission’s state¬ 
ment: “The Sacrament of Order in the Sacramental Structure of 
the Church with particular reference to the importance of apos¬ 
tolic succession for the sanctification and unity of the people of 
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God” (dated June 26, 1988) we wish to submit this official 
reaction. 

6. In general, our Consultation judged the theology and thrust 
of the Valamo statement favorably. We also noted that care had 
been given to providing a clear and literate English translation, 
though we did find several problems (e.g., lack of consistency 
in translating presbyteros, which appears sometimes as priest 
and sometimes as presbyter). 


INTRODUCTION [nos. 1-5] 

7. It is not clear that the International Commission has iden¬ 
tified its audience. There are places even in the Introduction 
where terms are used that may not be comprehended except by 
specialists. For example, when the document speaks of the dis¬ 
advantage of contemplating Christ “in the economy” in isolation 
from the Spirit (no. 3), many readers could miss the Pauline 
allusion to oikonomia, the term used by St Paul to identify God’s 
design for salvation. Similarly, when Eph 1:14 is alluded to 
where it is stated that “. . . the Spirit constitutes the earnest 
[arrabon] of the perfect realization of God’s design for the 
world” (no. 3), this reference could be cited. 


I: CHRIST AND THE HOLY SPIRIT [nos. 6-14] 

8. In this section the Valamo text builds upon the theolo^ 
expressed in the Munich document which emphasizes the close 
link between the work of Christ and that of the Holy Spirit. The 
section is given the comprehensive title “Christ and the Holy 
Spirit,” but the main purpose of these nine numbers is to try to 
explain the divine Persons’ relationship to ecclesial ministry and 
to explain why ecclesial ministry is both “sacramental” and 
“apostolic.” 

9. We observe however that the Valamo document is incon¬ 
sistent in its use of the term ministry/minister. At points, for 
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example in nos. 5 and 24, all the baptized faithful are seen as 
exercising diverse ministries. At other points a distinction is 
implied between this general ministry of all the faithful and that 
of the ordained (e.g., no. 8). In other cases, ministry/minister 
can mean only the ordained, and in at least one instance (no. 
11) it can mean only the one who assembles the community and 
presides in the celebration of the sacraments, ie. presbyters and 
bishops but not deacons. 

10. This inconsistency makes it difficult to know how to under¬ 
stand the term in a given context. For example, in nos. 7 and 8, 
if only the ordained minister is implied, then the text seems to 
set the ordained minis ter over against the people of God, sug¬ 
gesting anachronisticaUy that the New Testament usage of dia- 
konia is referring exclusively to the ministry of the ordained. 


H; THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE DIVINE ECONOMY 
OF SALVATION [nos. 15-23] 

11. In Section II there follow nine paragraphs about the priest¬ 
hood. We found helpful the statement that “the Church, in which 
God’s grace is at work, is itself the sacrament par excellence, 
the anticipated manifestation of the final realities, the foretaste 
of God’s kingdom, of the glory of the God and Father, of the 
eschaton in history” (no. 22). This statement supports the theo¬ 
logical teaching of the Church as “sacrament.” It also distin¬ 
guishes between Church and kingdom of God, a distinction 
frequently neglected in preaching. 

12. The heading uses the term “priesthood” although in the 
following section there is an effort rather to employ only the 
specific terms bishops, presb)rters and deacons. The word “priest¬ 
hood” (sacerdoce) seems to be used to provide a generic term 
that comprehends the priesthood of Jesus Christ, the priesthood 
of all believers, as well as the priesthood of the bishop and 
presbyter. There is, however, no systematic effort in the text to 
deal with the fact that the New Testament does not apply the 
Old Testament vocabulary of priesthood to bishops and pres¬ 
byters. 
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13. In our view the attempt to explain the multiple relation¬ 
ships: Christ—the Twelve—apostles—successors to apostles, is 
not successful. What is meant by the assertion that “Christ has 
estabhshed, to make himself present, apostles . . (no. 18), or 
“it was necessary that other men should make visible their 
[apostles’] irreplaceable presence” (no. 48)? The notion of 
representation in connection with ordained ministry needs to be 
further explored. (Here we note that the text in no. 33 should 
read the bishop is “icon of Christ,” not, as the English transla¬ 
tion states, he is “the icon of Christ.”) 

14. We would also have wished that the Valamo text had been 
more attentive to the New Testament differentiation between the 
terms “the Twelve” and “apostle (s),” and to the fact that the 
New Testament sometimes uses episkopos and presbyteros inter¬ 
changeably. The text (nos. 13-14 and 20-21) seems to identify 
the Twelve with the apostles without further ado. Ephesians 2:20 
is cited in support of the role of the Twelve (no. 20). On the 
whole, the document reflects an oversimplified view of the struc¬ 
tures present in the early Church especially in the New Testa¬ 
ment period. Discussion of such questions as primacy would 
benefit from closer attention to the historical development of the 
episcopacy. 


Ill: THE MINISTRY OF THE BISHOP, PRESBYTER 
AND DEACON [24-43] 

15. This section aims to treat three historical forms of ordained 
ministry: that of the bishop, presbyter and deacon, but in fact 
presbyters and deacons are treated only very briefly (presbyters 
only in nos. 41-42 and deacons only in no. 43). 

16. The ministry of the bishop, it is stated, “culminates in the 
celebration of the eucharist where Christian initiation is com¬ 
pleted” (no. 25). During the eucharist, the text continues, the 
bishop exercises a unique ministry unlike that of any other 
ministry, namely presiding to gather the community in unity. 
Here we see the influence of eucharistic ecclesiology. Many 
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Christians in their liturgical experience relate the celebration of 
the eucharist also to the presbyter. However, the text does later 
acknowledge that it is often Ae presbyter who exercises many 
of the functions earher associated with the bishop, when it notes; 
“it is equally in the presiding at the eucharist that the role of 
the bishop and of the presbyter appears in its full light” (no. 
34) and even refers to the presbyter as “the ordinary minister of 
the local eucharistic community” (no. 42). 

17. In its brief treatment of the presbyterate, the document 
appears to define it only in relationship to the episcopate (nos. 
41, 42). It is correct to state that it is “in the presiding at the 
eucharist that the role ... of the presbyter appears in its full 
light” (no. 34). But it should be added that through his ordina¬ 
tion the presb 5 der also acquires a new relationship to the com¬ 
munity, as a counsellor to the bishop and elder among the 
people, in union with the bishop. This relationship is an expres¬ 
sion of conciliarity in the local Church. 

18. Our consultation heartily endorses the assertion in no. 26 
that the “unity of the local church is inseparable from the uni¬ 
versal communion of the churches,” and that “it is essential for 
a church to be in communion with the others.” We also appre¬ 
ciate the assertion that “the bishop is made minister of a church 
which he represents in the universal communion.” However, 
some treatment of auxiliary and/or titular bishops, who do not 
preside over local churches, would have been useful at this point. 
This section does not mention situations in which several bishops 
preside over the same geographical area. 

19. In no. 30 the conviction is expressed that ordinations, 
whether to the episcopate or the presbyterate, may not be re¬ 
peated. Instead of appealing as the West does to the indelible 
character of an ordination, the unrepeatable nature of ordination 
is well expressed as follows: “The gift conferred consecrates the 
recipient once for all to the service of the Church” (no. 30). 
One can also be grateful that here Orthodox and Roman Catho¬ 
lics have officially stated that “on this subject [the inadmissibility 
of re-ordination], as on all the essential points concerning ordi- 
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nation, our churches have a common doctrine and practice, even 
if on certain canonical and disciplinary requirements, such as 
celibacy, customs can be different because of pastoral and spiri¬ 
tual reasons” (no. 30). 

20. There is one brief paragraph (no. 32) about the role of 
women in the Church. Here the text speaks of the value of “their 
[women’s] particular charisms” without further specification. The 
text, however, continues: “our churches remain faithful to the 
historical and theological tradition according to which they or¬ 
dain only men to the priestly ministry.” No reference is made 
to the possible ordination of women to the diaconate as has since 
been suggested, for instance, at the recent Inter-Orthodox Rhodes 
Conference on Women and the Question of Ordination (Octo¬ 
ber 30—November 7, 1988). In view of the importance of such 
issues within our churches and in ecumenical dialogues, further 
discussion will be needed. 

21. We are pleased to note reference to an additional responsi¬ 
bility of the bishop, one in accord with contemporary stress on 
orthopraxis, namely that the bishop is responsible for “fidelity 
to the demands of a life lived according to the Gospel” (no. 40). 
The document likewise contains the valuable insight that: 
“Apostolic succession is also a succession in the labors and 
sufferings of the apostles for the service of the Gospel and in 
the defense of the people entrusted to each bishop” (no. 50). 


IV: APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION [44-55] 

22. The final twelve paragraphs deal with apostolic succession, 
although three of the numbers are merely citations by the Inter¬ 
national Consultation of its own recent Munich text. This section 
was read with particular interest by the United States Consulta¬ 
tion inasmuch as we had highlighted its importance in our 1986 
document entitled “Apostolicity as God’s Gift in the Life of the 
Church.” 

23. The Valamo Document states that the same unique minis- 
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try of Christ and his apostles remains in action in history. ‘This 
action is, through the Spirit, a breakthrough to the ‘world to 
come,’ in fidelity to what the apostles transmitted about what 
Jesus did and taught” (no. 44). Although the text does not 
show much historical nuancing when it states that the “bishop 
becomes successor of the apostles,” it does imply that all bishops 
are equal in dignity, notwithstanding the presbeia or preroga¬ 
tives of their specific church (no. 49). 

24. Several other emphases are well taken. Particularly inter¬ 
esting is the assertion that: “the importance of this [apostolic] 
succession comes also from the fact that the apostolic tradition 
concerns the community and not only an isolated individual, or¬ 
dained bishop” (no. 45). The text also stresses that apostolic 
succession “is a matter of succession of persons in the community 
. . . and not of isolated individuals.” 

25. Still, these statements do not completely address an im¬ 
portant issue cited in our earlier submission to the International 
Consultation, “Apostolicity as God’s Gift in the Life of the 
Church,” which stated: “As an essential element in the life of 
the whole Church and of every Christian, apostolicity therefore 
is by no means unique to or limited to the realm of hierarchical 
ministry” (US text, #9). While it could be argued that the 
Valamo text is open to what we stated, namely that “the aposto¬ 
licity of ministry is generally seen as derived from the continuity 
of the community as a whole in apostolic life and faith” (US 
text #10), the international text is less successful, we feel, in 
explaining what we noted, namely that “apostolicity seems to 
consist more in fidelity to the apostles’ proclamation and mission 
than in any one form of handing on community office” (US 
text# 10). 

26. A useful statement is included about “the synodal character 
of episcopal activity” (no. 53) as well as a succinct but com¬ 
prehensive description of ecumenical councils: “In ecumenical 
councils, convened in the Holy Spirit at times of crisis, bishops 
of the church, with supreme authority, decided together about 
the faith and issued canons to affirm the tradition of the apostles 
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in historic circumstances which directly threatened the faith, 
unity and sanctifying work of the whole people of God, and 
put at risk the very existence of the Church and its fidelity to its 
founder, Jesus Christ” (no. 54). 

27. In the concluding paragraph the International Commission 
indicates unfinished business specifically relating to primacy in 
the Church and in particular to the primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome, “a question which constitutes a serious divergence among 
us and which will be discussed in the future” (no. 55). This is 
a matter that surely will be treated in the next planned statement 
on the “Ecclesiological and Canonical Consequences of the 
Sacramental Structure of the Church: Conciliarity and Authority 
in the Church,” scheduled for discussion at Munich in June, 
1990. From what we have seen in this present analysis, the 
Joint International Commission for Theological Dialogue has 
been moving toward greater maturity and comprehensiveness in 
the formulation of its agreed statements. 

—Brighton, Massachusetts 
October 28,1989 
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in “ecumenical council,” to deal with questions of urgent and 
universal importance by clarifying and defining the “ecumenical” 
faith and practice of the apostolic tradition (see the statement 
of the International Dialogue between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Orthodox Church, “The Sacrament of Order in 
the Sacramental Structure of the Church” [New Valamo, 1988] 
54). The Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches agree in 
recognizing the seven great councils of the early Church as ecu¬ 
menical in character and import. Because the circumstances of 
their convocation, their preparation and membership, and the 
process of their subsequent recognition by the Churches vary, 
history offers us no single juridical model of conciliar structure 
as normative. Still, the acceptance of the binding authority of 
certain councils by the apostolic churches in worldwide com¬ 
munion—however and whenever that acceptance becomes clear— 
constitutes for the whole Body of Christ an event of charismatic 
unity at the hipest level. It is in the reception of a common 
faith, especially as that faith is formulated by the ecumenical 
councils, that the Churches experience most authentically the 
unity in the Lord that is the foundation of Eucharistic com¬ 
munion. 

—Brighton, Massachusetts 
October, 1989 


♦ ♦ ♦ 


A JOINT REACTION BY THE ORTHODOX/ 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CONSULTATION IN THE U.S.A. 

TO THE INTERNATIONAL ORTHODOX/ROMAN CATHOLIC 
COMMISSION’S TEXT; 

“THE SACRAMENT OF ORDER IN THE SACRAMENTAL 
STRUCTURE OF THE CHURCH 
with particular reference to the importance of apostolic succession 
for the sanctification and unity of the people of God” 
(published in Valamo, Finland, June 1988) 

1. As members of the official Orthodox/Roman Catholic Con¬ 
sultation in the United States of America established in 1965 
by the Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox Bishops 
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(SCOBA) and the National Conference of Catholic Bishops 
(NCCB) we have followed with interest the work of the Joint 
International Commission for Theological Dialogue between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Orthodox Church at its meet¬ 
ings held in Patmos and Rhodes (1980), Munich (1982), Crete 
(1984) and Bari, Italy (1986 and 1987). We have also noted 
the progress reached at the fifth plenary session held from June 
19 to 27, 1988, at Valamo, Finland, where there was published 
the latest of three common statements exploring important points 
of agreement and difference in the doctrinal life of our churches. 

2. We have followed a practice of responding jointly to the 
various agreed statements prepared by the International Com¬ 
mission. At our 26th meeting (May 23-25, 1983) we submitted 
to the presiding hierarchs of the Joint International Commission 
our official response to the Munich document: “The Mystery of 
the Church and of the Eucharist in the Light of the Mystery of 
the Holy Trinity” (dated July 6, 1982). 

3. At our 33rd meeting (November 1, 1986) we submitted 
to the Joint International Commission an agreed statement en¬ 
titled: “Apostolicity as God’s Gift in the Life of the Church.” 
This statement of ours was not a direct response to a text of the 
international group but contained a series of suggested formula¬ 
tions since apostolicity was known to be a major issue in planned 
discussions on the sacrament of Order. 

4. After the International Commission published its second 
common statement, the Bari Document, entitled: “Faith, Sacra¬ 
ments, and the Unity of the Church” (August 1, 1987), we 
analyzed this text at several meetings and on June 2, 1988, at 
our 36th meeting, approved a joint official response which was 
then sent to the International Commission. 

5. Now meeting at our 39th session (October 26-28, 1989), 
after detailed discussion of the International Commission’s state¬ 
ment: “The Sacrament of Order in the Sacramental Structure of 
the Church with particular reference to the importance of apos¬ 
tolic succession for the sanctification and unity of the people of 
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God” (dated June 26, 1988) we wish to submit this official 
reaction. 

6. In general, our Consultation judged the theology and thrust 
of the Valamo statement favorably. We also noted that care had 
been given to providing a clear and literate English translation, 
though we did find several problems (e.g., lack of consistency 
in translating presbyteros, which appears sometimes as priest 
and sometimes as presbyter). 


INTRODUCTION [nos. 1-5] 

7. It is not clear that the International Commission has iden¬ 
tified its audience. There are places even in the Introduction 
where terms are used that may not be comprehended except by 
specialists. For example, when the document speaks of the dis¬ 
advantage of contemplating Christ “in the economy” in isolation 
from the Spirit (no. 3), many readers could miss the Pauline 
allusion to oikonomia, the term used by St Paul to identify God’s 
design for salvation. Similarly, when Eph 1:14 is alluded to 
where it is stated that “. . . the Spirit constitutes the earnest 
[arrabon] of the perfect realization of God’s design for the 
world” (no. 3), this reference could be cited. 


I: CHRIST AND THE HOLY SPIRIT [nos. 6-14] 

8. In this section the Valamo text builds upon the theolo^ 
expressed in the Munich document which emphasizes the close 
link between the work of Christ and that of the Holy Spirit. The 
section is given the comprehensive title “Christ and the Holy 
Spirit,” but the main purpose of these nine numbers is to try to 
explain the divine Persons’ relationship to ecclesial ministry and 
to explain why ecclesial ministry is both “sacramental” and 
“apostolic.” 

9. We observe however that the Valamo document is incon¬ 
sistent in its use of the term ministry/minister. At points, for 
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example in nos. 5 and 24, all the baptized faithful are seen as 
exercising diverse ministries. At other points a distinction is 
implied between this general ministry of all the faithful and that 
of the ordained (e.g., no. 8). In other cases, ministry/minister 
can mean only the ordained, and in at least one instance (no. 
11) it can mean only the one who assembles the community and 
presides in the celebration of the sacraments, ie. presbyters and 
bishops but not deacons. 

10. This inconsistency makes it difficult to know how to under¬ 
stand the term in a given context. For example, in nos. 7 and 8, 
if only the ordained minister is implied, then the text seems to 
set the ordained minis ter over against the people of God, sug¬ 
gesting anachronisticaUy that the New Testament usage of dia- 
konia is referring exclusively to the ministry of the ordained. 


H; THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE DIVINE ECONOMY 
OF SALVATION [nos. 15-23] 

11. In Section II there follow nine paragraphs about the priest¬ 
hood. We found helpful the statement that “the Church, in which 
God’s grace is at work, is itself the sacrament par excellence, 
the anticipated manifestation of the final realities, the foretaste 
of God’s kingdom, of the glory of the God and Father, of the 
eschaton in history” (no. 22). This statement supports the theo¬ 
logical teaching of the Church as “sacrament.” It also distin¬ 
guishes between Church and kingdom of God, a distinction 
frequently neglected in preaching. 

12. The heading uses the term “priesthood” although in the 
following section there is an effort rather to employ only the 
specific terms bishops, presb)rters and deacons. The word “priest¬ 
hood” (sacerdoce) seems to be used to provide a generic term 
that comprehends the priesthood of Jesus Christ, the priesthood 
of all believers, as well as the priesthood of the bishop and 
presbyter. There is, however, no systematic effort in the text to 
deal with the fact that the New Testament does not apply the 
Old Testament vocabulary of priesthood to bishops and pres¬ 
byters. 
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13. In our view the attempt to explain the multiple relation¬ 
ships: Christ—the Twelve—apostles—successors to apostles, is 
not successful. What is meant by the assertion that “Christ has 
estabhshed, to make himself present, apostles . . (no. 18), or 
“it was necessary that other men should make visible their 
[apostles’] irreplaceable presence” (no. 48)? The notion of 
representation in connection with ordained ministry needs to be 
further explored. (Here we note that the text in no. 33 should 
read the bishop is “icon of Christ,” not, as the English transla¬ 
tion states, he is “the icon of Christ.”) 

14. We would also have wished that the Valamo text had been 
more attentive to the New Testament differentiation between the 
terms “the Twelve” and “apostle (s),” and to the fact that the 
New Testament sometimes uses episkopos and presbyteros inter¬ 
changeably. The text (nos. 13-14 and 20-21) seems to identify 
the Twelve with the apostles without further ado. Ephesians 2:20 
is cited in support of the role of the Twelve (no. 20). On the 
whole, the document reflects an oversimplified view of the struc¬ 
tures present in the early Church especially in the New Testa¬ 
ment period. Discussion of such questions as primacy would 
benefit from closer attention to the historical development of the 
episcopacy. 


Ill: THE MINISTRY OF THE BISHOP, PRESBYTER 
AND DEACON [24-43] 

15. This section aims to treat three historical forms of ordained 
ministry: that of the bishop, presbyter and deacon, but in fact 
presbyters and deacons are treated only very briefly (presbyters 
only in nos. 41-42 and deacons only in no. 43). 

16. The ministry of the bishop, it is stated, “culminates in the 
celebration of the eucharist where Christian initiation is com¬ 
pleted” (no. 25). During the eucharist, the text continues, the 
bishop exercises a unique ministry unlike that of any other 
ministry, namely presiding to gather the community in unity. 
Here we see the influence of eucharistic ecclesiology. Many 
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Christians in their liturgical experience relate the celebration of 
the eucharist also to the presbyter. However, the text does later 
acknowledge that it is often Ae presbyter who exercises many 
of the functions earher associated with the bishop, when it notes; 
“it is equally in the presiding at the eucharist that the role of 
the bishop and of the presbyter appears in its full light” (no. 
34) and even refers to the presbyter as “the ordinary minister of 
the local eucharistic community” (no. 42). 

17. In its brief treatment of the presbyterate, the document 
appears to define it only in relationship to the episcopate (nos. 
41, 42). It is correct to state that it is “in the presiding at the 
eucharist that the role ... of the presbyter appears in its full 
light” (no. 34). But it should be added that through his ordina¬ 
tion the presb 5 der also acquires a new relationship to the com¬ 
munity, as a counsellor to the bishop and elder among the 
people, in union with the bishop. This relationship is an expres¬ 
sion of conciliarity in the local Church. 

18. Our consultation heartily endorses the assertion in no. 26 
that the “unity of the local church is inseparable from the uni¬ 
versal communion of the churches,” and that “it is essential for 
a church to be in communion with the others.” We also appre¬ 
ciate the assertion that “the bishop is made minister of a church 
which he represents in the universal communion.” However, 
some treatment of auxiliary and/or titular bishops, who do not 
preside over local churches, would have been useful at this point. 
This section does not mention situations in which several bishops 
preside over the same geographical area. 

19. In no. 30 the conviction is expressed that ordinations, 
whether to the episcopate or the presbyterate, may not be re¬ 
peated. Instead of appealing as the West does to the indelible 
character of an ordination, the unrepeatable nature of ordination 
is well expressed as follows: “The gift conferred consecrates the 
recipient once for all to the service of the Church” (no. 30). 
One can also be grateful that here Orthodox and Roman Catho¬ 
lics have officially stated that “on this subject [the inadmissibility 
of re-ordination], as on all the essential points concerning ordi- 
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nation, our churches have a common doctrine and practice, even 
if on certain canonical and disciplinary requirements, such as 
celibacy, customs can be different because of pastoral and spiri¬ 
tual reasons” (no. 30). 

20. There is one brief paragraph (no. 32) about the role of 
women in the Church. Here the text speaks of the value of “their 
[women’s] particular charisms” without further specification. The 
text, however, continues: “our churches remain faithful to the 
historical and theological tradition according to which they or¬ 
dain only men to the priestly ministry.” No reference is made 
to the possible ordination of women to the diaconate as has since 
been suggested, for instance, at the recent Inter-Orthodox Rhodes 
Conference on Women and the Question of Ordination (Octo¬ 
ber 30—November 7, 1988). In view of the importance of such 
issues within our churches and in ecumenical dialogues, further 
discussion will be needed. 

21. We are pleased to note reference to an additional responsi¬ 
bility of the bishop, one in accord with contemporary stress on 
orthopraxis, namely that the bishop is responsible for “fidelity 
to the demands of a life lived according to the Gospel” (no. 40). 
The document likewise contains the valuable insight that: 
“Apostolic succession is also a succession in the labors and 
sufferings of the apostles for the service of the Gospel and in 
the defense of the people entrusted to each bishop” (no. 50). 


IV: APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION [44-55] 

22. The final twelve paragraphs deal with apostolic succession, 
although three of the numbers are merely citations by the Inter¬ 
national Consultation of its own recent Munich text. This section 
was read with particular interest by the United States Consulta¬ 
tion inasmuch as we had highlighted its importance in our 1986 
document entitled “Apostolicity as God’s Gift in the Life of the 
Church.” 

23. The Valamo Document states that the same unique minis- 
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try of Christ and his apostles remains in action in history. ‘This 
action is, through the Spirit, a breakthrough to the ‘world to 
come,’ in fidelity to what the apostles transmitted about what 
Jesus did and taught” (no. 44). Although the text does not 
show much historical nuancing when it states that the “bishop 
becomes successor of the apostles,” it does imply that all bishops 
are equal in dignity, notwithstanding the presbeia or preroga¬ 
tives of their specific church (no. 49). 

24. Several other emphases are well taken. Particularly inter¬ 
esting is the assertion that: “the importance of this [apostolic] 
succession comes also from the fact that the apostolic tradition 
concerns the community and not only an isolated individual, or¬ 
dained bishop” (no. 45). The text also stresses that apostolic 
succession “is a matter of succession of persons in the community 
. . . and not of isolated individuals.” 

25. Still, these statements do not completely address an im¬ 
portant issue cited in our earlier submission to the International 
Consultation, “Apostolicity as God’s Gift in the Life of the 
Church,” which stated: “As an essential element in the life of 
the whole Church and of every Christian, apostolicity therefore 
is by no means unique to or limited to the realm of hierarchical 
ministry” (US text, #9). While it could be argued that the 
Valamo text is open to what we stated, namely that “the aposto¬ 
licity of ministry is generally seen as derived from the continuity 
of the community as a whole in apostolic life and faith” (US 
text #10), the international text is less successful, we feel, in 
explaining what we noted, namely that “apostolicity seems to 
consist more in fidelity to the apostles’ proclamation and mission 
than in any one form of handing on community office” (US 
text# 10). 

26. A useful statement is included about “the synodal character 
of episcopal activity” (no. 53) as well as a succinct but com¬ 
prehensive description of ecumenical councils: “In ecumenical 
councils, convened in the Holy Spirit at times of crisis, bishops 
of the church, with supreme authority, decided together about 
the faith and issued canons to affirm the tradition of the apostles 
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in historic circumstances which directly threatened the faith, 
unity and sanctifying work of the whole people of God, and 
put at risk the very existence of the Church and its fidelity to its 
founder, Jesus Christ” (no. 54). 

27. In the concluding paragraph the International Commission 
indicates unfinished business specifically relating to primacy in 
the Church and in particular to the primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome, “a question which constitutes a serious divergence among 
us and which will be discussed in the future” (no. 55). This is 
a matter that surely will be treated in the next planned statement 
on the “Ecclesiological and Canonical Consequences of the 
Sacramental Structure of the Church: Conciliarity and Authority 
in the Church,” scheduled for discussion at Munich in June, 
1990. From what we have seen in this present analysis, the 
Joint International Commission for Theological Dialogue has 
been moving toward greater maturity and comprehensiveness in 
the formulation of its agreed statements. 

—Brighton, Massachusetts 
October 28,1989 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE QUEST FOR TRUTH* 

Psychoanalysis is about the Truth—nothing more, and noth¬ 
ing less. This treatment method, established by a man whom 
some have called the Godless Jew, Sigmund Freud, is based on 
principles of self-exploration and self-understanding. Its primary 
premise is that standing fully and openly in one’s Truth, no 
matter how painful or difficult to bear, is the only door to emo¬ 
tional weU-being. 

Psychiatry has traditionally been about the body. Just as 
the pancreas malfunctions in Diabetes MeUitus, and the heart, in 
cardiac disease, so does the brain. As an organ, the brain has been 
structurally and neurochemically more elusive, however. Con¬ 
cepts of its function have been muddled by overlapping more 
ephemeral notions such as “mind,” “spirit,” “subjectivity,” and 
“soul.” Nonetheless, generations of psychiatrists have sought 
neurological models to account for serious mental illnesses, the 
psychoses, as well as for lesser forms, the neuroses. 

Freud was a neurologist. And he too sought physical models, 
based on the old science of the nineteenth century, to make 
sense of the symptoms of the psychiatric patients whom he en¬ 
countered. But in a personal epiphany which encompassed many 
years, he came to comprehend that problems of the spirit, and 
the fact that those which belonged to the Dark Side, the less 
known and less admissible, could affect the body as well as the 
mind. This intuition—certainly one alive and present in the 
Church, given to us by Christ in the Gospels of Healing—was to 
change the face of psychiatry, and, indeed, of Western civiliza¬ 
tion in this century. 

*From a talk given at St Vladimir’s Seminary on Education Day, Oct. 7, 1989. 
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So, for about seventy-five years, surely but a breath in the 
history of mankind, psychiatry was predominantly “dynamic 
psychiatry.” In other words, it was a psychiatry which combined 
the use of somatic treatments such as medicines and electro¬ 
shock with versions of the “talking cure” of psychoanalysis. Pa¬ 
tients were encouraged to explore their emotional aches and 
pains, their self-deceptions, verbally. This very opportunity to 
talk to an interested party, especially to a trained listener, seemed 
to be in and of itself healing. And the need for such a therapeutic 
experience seemed sadly and painfully to be increasingly neces¬ 
sary in a society marked by personal isolation and an erosion 
of community. We became, in fact, a therapeutic culture. And 
in a society no longer anchored by Christian, or even humanistic, 
ethical values, that therapeutic culture lost its fundamental tie 
to the Truth. It became rather something about self-actualization 
or self-fulfillment, or “feeling feelings,” or “expressing oneself,” 
or “Fm okay, you’re okay,” or about any number of narcissistic 
cliches capable of evoking something resembling nausea in 
people of any seriousness. 

As a result, the Church has tended to recoil from all of this, 
and with good reason. Self-actualization doesn’t seem to have 
much to do with the Cross, or with commending one’s whole 
life to Christ. And it doesn’t. And Christian traditions which 
make the Crosj—rather than some form of liberal humanism- 
central, have largely rejected psychoanalysis and psychiatry. This 
rejection seemed especially justified given that Freud considered 
religion to be a neurotic phenomenon, and himself to be an 
avowed atheist. Orthodox Jews were his most outspoken critics. 

More recently, however, even Orthodox Christians have 
come to realize that this therapeutic culture we live in is simply 
a fact of life and cannot be ignored. And they have come to 
recognize that the complexities of our heterogeneous society 
have invaded even our tightly knit parishes, and that our mem¬ 
bers suffer in ways that someone with training and skill can 
address. Our priests are called upon to do a more sophisticated 
form of counselling as their parishioners have more sophisticated 
expectations and demands. To ignore the psychotherapies is in 
our day both unrealistic and irresponsible. 

Now, therefore, we are opening the door to a kind of 
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enlightenment in the Church. This should be tolerable because, 
once again, the heart of this entire enterprise is really the Truth. 
And basically all of the principles of psychological work outlined 
in Freud’s twenty-five volumes is contained in pure form in the 
spiritual exercises of the early Fathers of the Church. Evagrius 
is a particularly good case in point. 

But it is precisely at this moment that the Church must 
hold itself very steady. It must resist impulses to modernize itself 
or its thinking. The Church is about eternal Truth. And its atti¬ 
tude toward what I like to call “the profession” should not simply 
be to adopt it, but rather to redeem it. Psychiatry and psycho¬ 
analysis are in a state of crisis right now. Try as &ey may, they 
cannot seem to find the proper Light in which to stand. Though 
they concern the Truth, they cannot seem to locate it. 

My use of the metaphor of the Light is not an arbitrary 
one. The application of Light in psychiatry today provides a 
singularly outstanding illustration of the degree to which the 
profession has lost its way. 

Recent advances in neurochemistry, pharmacology, gene¬ 
tics, and imaging techniques are returning psychiatry to a pre- 
Freudian focus on the role of the brain as organ. A dysfunctional 
physical state is considered to be causally prior to the emotional 
or spiritual state in most conditions of altered mood or thought. 
The depressed are commonly told, for example, that they are 
suffering from a biochemical abnormality. Whether this repre¬ 
sentation be connivance or belief, a diseased body rather than a 
diseased spirit is deemed etiologically primary. And the somatic 
treatments available today are really quite remarkable. Drugs, 
for instance, can harness feeling and mood, and in some cases 
eliminate obsessional thoughts. They have their place. They can 
often be life-saving. 

Far too often, however, the somatic approaches are used 
to the exclusion of a consideration of problems of the spirit. For 
various reasons, psychiatrists and therapists are not sufficiently 
skilled in the ways of both Evagrius and Freud to allow them 
access to the terrain of the “unseen warfare.” They are so over¬ 
whelmed by the battlefield itself that they became faint-hearted 
and unwilling to enter the suffering of the individual in their 
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care. The entire ethos of psychiatry no longer supports such an 
entry. 

No condition, no diagnosis listed in the ofiScial diagnostic 
manual, demonstrates this point better than the so-called “Sea¬ 
sonal Affective Disorder.” This describes individuals who become 
regularly and significantly depressed in the winter—when the 
Light changes. The old medical literature is replete with ex¬ 
amples of patients who were sent off to Italy in October and told 
not to return to colder northern areas until May. 

Now the Church knows about this. The cycle of the litur¬ 
gical year is intimately tied to the cycles of the earth and its 
seasons, together with its Light. Like wheat, we die a bit in the 
earth during the winter of Lent, and we are raised with Lazarus 
as we see the pussy willows soften to the Light. Even pagan 
traditions knew this, as Persephone visited Hades each year. 

But to psychiatry, this is something new. And its treatment 
is new as well. Patients with Seasonal Affective Disorder are 
treated with phototherapy. And phototherapy doesn’t mean a 
trip to the sunny Carribean. Instead it means that affected indi¬ 
viduals are placed under the lamps that florists use to grow 
plants—until the Light has made them better. 

What a tragic illustration this is of the isolating and de¬ 
humanizing direction that contemporary psychiatry has taken. 
But none better clarifies the role of the Church vis-d-vis the 
mental health professions. The Church, and its members who 
are mental health professionals, must remain firmly grounded in 
the Gospels. They must bring the Truth and the Light of the 
Gospels to their work, as the navigator relies upon the North 
Star. The work of psychotherapy and psychoanalysis, after all, 
is the same work with which we are familiar. It’s the work of 
redemption. It’s the work of opening eyes and ears and speech 
to the Word of God. It’s the work of re-location in the Truth- 
nothing more, and nothing less. 

We as members of the Church must avoid the temptation to 
stand outside, passing judgment like the Pharisees. This is our 
world, our society, our culture, therapeutic or not. God gave us 
Freud; and for some reason, however obscure. He made Freud 
the major proponent of spiritual tools to which we as Church 
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originally laid claim. So Freud is ours, and ours too is psycho¬ 
analysis. 

Similarly, we as professionals must avoid the temptation to 
see ourselves as charismatics who can “reach out and touch 
someone” like a telephone ad. We must not be too full of our¬ 
selves and too certain of our healing powers simply because we 
are “of the Church.” Such an attitude is dangerous because it is 
vain. We do not heal. We can only clear the way to where 
healing can be found. But we can make ourselves available to be 
touched—touched in the sense of affected by the suffering of the 
soul in our company. And though rewarding, this experience of 
being touched and moved is very draining. When the bleeding 
woman touched the hem of Christ’s garment, He knew that 
power had gone out of Him. Her healing took something vital, 
even from Him. An excess of delight at being “someone who 
helps” is usually a manifestation of that neurotic form of reli¬ 
gion that both Freud and Father Alexander Schmemann used 
to disdain. 

According to the Gospels, after Jesus healed, He often 
said, “Tell no one.” Despite this. His reputation spread. Never¬ 
theless, He makes it clear that taking public pleasure in “heal¬ 
ing” is vanity. A certain silence in the matter is clearly in order. 
To stress the point once more, we professionals do not heal. At 
best we roll away the stones that seal private tombs, that others 
might find the opening to healing through Truth, through Christ, 
through the transforming power of the Eucharist. 

—Lila J. Kalinich 
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Aidan Nicholson, O.P., Theology in the Russian Diaspora. Church, 
Fathers, Eucharist in Nikolai Ajanas’ev (1893-1966), Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, Cambridge, New York; Port Chester, 
Melbourne, Sydney, 1989, XXV -f- 295 pp. 

This dissertation on the thought of Fr Nikolai Afanas’ev, a 
longtime professor of canon law and church history at St Sergius 
Institute, Paris, by a Dominican professor of dogmatic and ecumen¬ 
ical theology at the Pontifical University of St Thomas, Rome, is 
a highly interesting and welcome contribution to a better under¬ 
standing of contemporary Orthodoxy in the West. The author gives 
deserved credit to the Russian emigre theologians, who, in the 
decades following the Russian Revolution, were able, in Belgrade, 
in Prague, but particularly in Paris, to continue serene and com¬ 
petent work in theology, being heirs of the prerevolutionary theo¬ 
logical academies and also of the dynamic lay “religious philoso¬ 
phers” who had come back to religion and to Orthodoxy at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Occasionally recognized among 
professional ecumenists, their work remains even today largely un¬ 
noticed by the wider circles of Western theolo^ans. During their 
lifetimes, their writings appeared in very small printings, mostly in 
Russian, but without access to informed Russian readers. Things 
are changing now. There is much more interest for the voice of 
younger Ordiodox scholars, both in the West and in Russia, but 
among the older “Paris” generation, only George Florovsky, and 
more rarely, Sergius Bulgakov, are occasionally quoted. 

So, a monograph on Afanas’ev is very welcome (actually this is 
the second one to appear recently: cf. the German work by P. Plank 
[Wiirzburg, 1980]). For someone like this reviewer, however, who 
has been Afanas’ev’s student, younger colleague and admirer of his 
basic intuitions, the book by Nicholson appears as something of a 
provocative introduction, which should lead to further debate not 
only on Afanas’ev himself, but on the issues raised in his writings. 
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It is impossible to do justice to either in a short book review, so I will 
limit myself to a few main points. 

Nicholson’s book is what it should be: an analysis of Afanas’ev’s 
“eucharistic ecclesiology,” affirming the notion that the Eucharist is 
the Church with the inevitable consequences that “catholicity” is a 
mark of the local eucharistic community; that the local, eucharistic 
order is the historical basis and origin of the episcopate; that all 
local churches are essentially identical, as ontological realities. Fur¬ 
thermore, for Afanas’ev, any authority over a local church can be 
only based on a non-eucharistic (“legal”) principle. This has major 
consequences for the theology of councils and, indeed, primacies, 
which, according to Afanas’ev, are never to be seen as authorities 
over the local church. However, what attracted Nicholson’s interest 
—and sympathy—for Afanas’ev is that, in the context of his “euchar¬ 
istic” ecclesiology, Afanas’ev found it possible to “re-read” Pastor 
aeternus (i.e. the decree of Vatican I on papal infallibility and 
universal jurisdiction) with some openness of mind, and to look for 
Rome as the “church that presides in love.” Thus, Afanas’ev can 
appear as a spokesman of Orthodox-Roman Catholic rapproche¬ 
ment. Moreover, three years before his death, Afanas’ev wrote “Una 
Sanctef’ (Irenikon 36, 1963, pp. 436-75), urging formal reestablish¬ 
ment of eucharistic communion without solving first the “actual 
division” (doctrinal, institutional, etc.) between Rome and Ortho¬ 
doxy—a position which placed him in opposition to an otherwise 
universally-held Orthodox view on ecumenism and gave grounds to 
virulent attacks on “eucharistic ecclesiology” in general by critics 
like P. Trembelas and S. Verhovskoy. 

However, one wonders whether those critics were fully aware 
of the problems which existed in Afanas’ev, not so much with 
“eucharistic ecclesiology” itself—about which his perceptions are in¬ 
deed ground breaking, and sometimes truly inspiring—but in his 
overall theological background. Afanas’ev was, in fact, a radical 
liberal, though an agonizing one. He loved the Church, but always 
relativized its historical manifestations, either dogmatic or disciplin¬ 
ary, because dogmas and disciplines were, for him, the results of 
unacceptable capitulations before “legalism” (usually in the form 
of state power): “If righteousness comes by the law, then Christ 
died in vain” (Gal 2:21), he loved to repeat to his students, even 
warning them against asking practical questions about “the con¬ 
temporary situation,” which, for him, was radically incompatible 
with the “eucharist” experience of early Christianity. This radi¬ 
cally polarized (almost dualistic) view did not prevent him from 
taking great personal interest in matters of church administration 
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and ecumenism, precisely because such matters, in his view, actually 
mattered little and could be handled with some relativistic expedi¬ 
ency. Thus, the validity of his statements in those fields should 
be accepted only with a grain of salt. 

Nicholson searches for Afanas’ev’s intellectual backgrotind. In 
chapter five, he paints interesting portraits of N. A. Berdiaev, S. N. 
Bulgakov and G. V. Florovsky, which are useful for the understand¬ 
ing of general theological trends among Russian intellectuals in the 
first half of this century. None of these three writers, however, 
exercised direct influence on Afanas’ev, whose mentor was A. P. 
Dobroklonsky, a proponent of rigorous historical criticism (cf. his 
In memoriam by Afanas’ev, quoted, p. 228). Furthermore, Afanas’ev 
may well defend himself from being a disciple of Rudolf Sohm (p. 
81)—whose works were popular in Russia and were translated into 
Russian by Fr Pavel Florensky himself—but it remains that his basic 
opposition to “law” as a principle of church structure certainly goes 
back to that famous and influential Germain Protestant scholar. So 
it is a chapter on Sohm, and his influence in Russia through Floren¬ 
sky, that would really help to understand Afanas’ev. 

These remarks do not aim at belittling the remarkable achieve¬ 
ments of Afanas’ev’s thought. In reading and rereading Afanas’ev, 
one discovers over and over again a vision of those ecclesiological 
issues which are so crucial today. For it is indeed in the Eucharist 
and in “eucharistic ecclesiology” that solutions are to be found, 
whether one looks for “realized eschatology,” or for a theological 
and ecclesiological dimension of the ministry, or for Christian unity 
in faith. But Afanas’ev’s reluctance to admit the importance of doc¬ 
trine, as a basis for “communion”—one clear expression of his radical 
liberalism—prevents him from building a bridge between an eschato¬ 
logical perception of the ecclesial community (expressed in the 
Eucharist) and the responsibility of the Church in history. What he 
always fails to admit is that the Eucharist (and the Church itself) 
was established precisely in order to make the eschatological King¬ 
dom present in the concrete reality of history. 

It is Afanas’ev’s reluctance to link eschatology with history which 
leads him on the one hand to affirm strongly the priesthood of all 
the baptized, manifested particularly in their full participation, 
together with the proistamenos, in offering the Eucharist (the main 
emphasis in Trapeza Gospodnia)^ and on the other hand, to deny 
any, except passive, participation of the laity in Church government 
{Sluzhenie mirian v tserkvi, “The ministry of the laity in the 
Oiurch,” Paris, 1955, an important book which Nicholson surpris¬ 
ingly lists only among “past publications” and “extracts,” p. 229). 
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Here Afaoas’ev stands in direct opposition to the prevailing trend 
of ecclesiological thought both in Russia and in contemporary 
Orthodoxy at large. By bluntly rejecting the principles which lay 
behind the reforms introduced by the Moscow Council of 1917-18, 
Afanas’ev, as always, makes one good point (“the Church is not 
representative democracy”), but he does not respond to the issue 
as to how laity must be involved practically in church life. The 
answer, it seems, could be found in his own eucharistic ecclesiology: 
the “liturgy” is a common task, making church government insepara¬ 
ble from the common and sacramental act of “offering.” But he does 
not admit this link. Nowhere can one detect more clearly than on 
this point the deliberate separation (and even opposition) which 
Afanas’ev establishes between eucharistic eschatology and historical 
reality. 

Afanas’ev’s merits in establishing “eucharistic ecclesiology” as 
a model for the understanding of early Christianity are indeed 
fascinating. His thought, both in methodology and in content, stands 
as perhaps the most original contribution of post-World War II 
Russian theology. One can disagree with him on particulars (like 
his interpretation of St Cyprian, as a proponent of “universalist” 
ecclesiology), but one has to accept his basic approach to the 
canonical tradition, and indeed, his eucharistic vision of “Catholic¬ 
ity.” But his “liberal” insensitivity to the patristic tradition of doc¬ 
trine and his “flight into eschatology,” whenever he is faced with 
issues of concrete historical responsibility, makes his vision less 
helpful than it could have been otherwise. 

The study by Aidan Nicholson provides a good basis for further 
debate. It shows that the little circle of Paris theologians was the 
source not only of Bulgakov’s controversial “sophiology,” and of 
Florovsky’s staunch defensive of the Greek patristic tradition, but 
also of a creative search for solutions to the modem crisis of 
ecclesiology. 

—John Meyendorff 


Joseph P. Farrell, intro., trans. and notes. St Photios: The Mysta- 
gogy of the Holy Spirit. Preface by Archimandrite Chrysosto- 
mos. Brookline: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1987. 116 pp, 
$6.95 pap. 

It is a commonplace nowadays in Patristic circles and in his- 
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Here Afaoas’ev stands in direct opposition to the prevailing trend 
of ecclesiological thought both in Russia and in contemporary 
Orthodoxy at large. By bluntly rejecting the principles which lay 
behind the reforms introduced by the Moscow Council of 1917-18, 
Afanas’ev, as always, makes one good point (“the Church is not 
representative democracy”), but he does not respond to the issue 
as to how laity must be involved practically in church life. The 
answer, it seems, could be found in his own eucharistic ecclesiology: 
the “liturgy” is a common task, making church government insepara¬ 
ble from the common and sacramental act of “offering.” But he does 
not admit this link. Nowhere can one detect more clearly than on 
this point the deliberate separation (and even opposition) which 
Afanas’ev establishes between eucharistic eschatology and historical 
reality. 

Afanas’ev’s merits in establishing “eucharistic ecclesiology” as 
a model for the understanding of early Christianity are indeed 
fascinating. His thought, both in methodology and in content, stands 
as perhaps the most original contribution of post-World War II 
Russian theology. One can disagree with him on particulars (like 
his interpretation of St Cyprian, as a proponent of “universalist” 
ecclesiology), but one has to accept his basic approach to the 
canonical tradition, and indeed, his eucharistic vision of “Catholic¬ 
ity.” But his “liberal” insensitivity to the patristic tradition of doc¬ 
trine and his “flight into eschatology,” whenever he is faced with 
issues of concrete historical responsibility, makes his vision less 
helpful than it could have been otherwise. 

The study by Aidan Nicholson provides a good basis for further 
debate. It shows that the little circle of Paris theologians was the 
source not only of Bulgakov’s controversial “sophiology,” and of 
Florovsky’s staunch defensive of the Greek patristic tradition, but 
also of a creative search for solutions to the modem crisis of 
ecclesiology. 

—John Meyendorff 


Joseph P. Farrell, intro., trans. and notes. St Photios: The Mysta- 
gogy of the Holy Spirit. Preface by Archimandrite Chrysosto- 
mos. Brookline: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1987. 116 pp, 
$6.95 pap. 

It is a commonplace nowadays in Patristic circles and in his- 
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torical theology to pick up a book or an article and read that some 
ancient heresy was really only a matter of words. Monophysitism 
arose out of terminological disputes; Monenergism and Monothele- 
tism were verbal controversies without theological weight; Nestorius 
was simply misunderstood. The same thing has been said about the 
filioque controversy, that it was only a matter of words. This has 
been repeated so often that even to mention the word *filioque* is to 
risk evoking feelings of weariness in one’s hearers. 

Unfortunately, however, some theological issues have been 
labelled a matter of words too hastily, and, as a result, the real rea¬ 
sons behind the dispute are never uncovered or addressed, and some 
interesting and exciting aspects of it lie unappreciated. For example, 
the program undertaken by the Monothelites stands in clear relief 
only when it is seen against the background of Neo-Chalcedonian 
Christology, especially against Leontius of Jerusalem and his defini¬ 
tion of hypostasis. Far from being a terminological quarrel, 150 
years of Christology were at stake and the opponents of Monothele- 
tism were acutely aware of it. The memory of Pope St Martin and 
St Maximus the Confessor is ill-served by seeing the controversy in 
which they lost their lives as a matter of words. 

The same is true for the filioque controversy. There are some 
very interesting strains of thought at work behind it, and Joseph 
Farrell has set himself the task of uncovering them in the Introduc¬ 
tion of this book. As he writes in his acknowledgements, “there has 
been no effort ... to set the text [of the Mystagogy] within a com¬ 
prehensive theological and historical framework” (p. 9). The frame¬ 
work he goes on to provide in the Introduction traces the history of 
the theological and philosophical ideas upon which the filioque 
rests and which St Photios recognized and critiqued. Furthermore, 
those ideas were not unique to the filioque and the Augustinian 
Trinitarian theology which engendered it; rather, “the filioque shares 
common philosophical structures, commitments and ancestry with the 
great Christological and Trinitarian heresies” (p. 19). The root of 
all this evil, as Farrell sees it, is Neo-Platonism, principally its doc¬ 
trine of divine simplicity. 

Beginning with Plotinos, Farrell points out the logic inherent 
in the Plotinian idea of the One. The One is defined in opposition 
to the many; as simple, infinite, and absolute, it stands over against 
the multiple, finite, and relative. The Plotinian One, therefore, is 
such only by a dialectic of opposition vis-a-vis everything else. This 
dialectic of oppositions, coupled with the doctrine of divine simplicity, 
results in a number of questionable corollaries: the identity of being 
and will, the notion of eternal creation, the collapse of distinctive 
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divine attributes into indistinguishability, and structural subordina- 
tionism (pp. 19-23). 

Having shown aU of these corollaries at work within Plotinian 
Neo-Platonism, Farrell then turns to see how they work out in the 
thinking of St Augustine. In the writings of St Augustine, Farrell 
finds the principles of Neo-Platonism in full swing. So rudimentary 
are they in St Augustine’s mind that they inform the way he goes 
about theology. Thus his systematic treatment of God, considering 
first the divine essence, secondly the divine attributes, and lastly the 
Trinity of Persons, is shown to be dependent upon Neo-Platonic 
principles and to involve a number of corollaries which reveal the 
whole structure of Augustinian Trinitarian theology to be less sturdy 
than some may have thought. As part and parcel of his Trinitarian 
theology there is, of course, the fUioque (p. 23-24). 

After exploring in detail these principles and their corollaries as 
they function in Augustinian theology, Farrell concludes his discus¬ 
sion of the problems of Neo-Platonism by considering some “Here¬ 
tical Parallels to the Dynamics of the Filioque” (pp. 34-40) apart 
from the Bishop of Hippo. Here, he addresses aspects of Origenism, 
Arianism, Eunomianism, and the small disagreement between the 
Blessed TTieodoret of Cirrus and St Cyril of Alexandria over the 
procession of the Holy Spirit. 

Finally, “The Reply of St Photios to the Structure and Logical 
Dynamics of the Filioque” is considered (pp. 41-46). Indeed, as 
the Patriarch had no Latin texts to consult, most of his arguments 
necessarily address the structural and logical dynamics in the filioque. 
St Photios’ reply Farrell breaks down into four broad categories: 
arguments showing that the filioque leads to (1) modalism or to (2) 
polytheism, (3) arguments against the Augustinian ordo thdologiae 
of essence-attributes-persons, and (4) arguments against the sub¬ 
ordination of one Person to another. 

After the Introduction, which by itself is worth the whole price 
of the book, we come to the text of the Mystagogy itself. Archiman¬ 
drite Chrysostomos in his Preface calls the translation “excellent,” 
an opinion the present writer cannot gainsay. Over the course of 
ninety-four brief chapters, St Photios presents argument after argu¬ 
ment, some of them so clear and concise as to be gems of Patristic 
teaching. In fact, the Patriarch has done such an outstanding job at 
distilling Patristic theology that the Mystagogy can serve as a hand¬ 
book of Orthodox Trinitarian theology quite apart from the filioque 
itself. While St Photios’ style is not easy, it is certainly worth the 
moderate effort it takes to read him. 

By way of shortcomings, there are two. First, there are a number 
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of typographical errors which should not have passed muster. The 
present reviewer counted eight in the Introduction, three on page 
forty-one alone. Second, Farrell’s critique of Neo-Platonism is too 
sweeping. While the problems inherent in it are certainly as real and 
dangerous as he says, he leaves no room to appreciate the good 
things which the Fathers gleaned from it. In this the present writer 
thinks Farrell could have been a little more even-handed, all the more 
so since he seeks to be accessible “to the clergy and the laity of the 
Church at large” (p. 9), that is, to people who are not scholars, 
people who might, upon reading Farrell’s Introduction, get the 
impression that Neo-Platonism is a great evil, always to be avoided. 

All in all, a solid translation of an important Patristic text, with 
an erudite Introduction and an affordable price, makes this book one 
which persons interested in its subject matter will not want to miss. 

—Michael Butler 
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